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Pians for the next annual meeting of the 
American Library Association are now taking 
definite shape, and all indications point to a 
large and profitable conference at Magnolia 
in June. In point of attendance it is likely 
that all previous records will be broken, for 
the meeting-place is practically in the library 
center of the east, and the opportunities it 
affords of Boston, 
Cambridge and the nearby cities are especial- 


visiting the libraries of 
ly attractive. Three entire days will be given 
to such visiting, followed by four days of 
business sessions at Magnolia, one of the most 
delightful of the New England coast resorts. 
The constantly increasing size of these year- 
ly gatherings and the great variety of inter- 
ests represented have of recent years made 
the question of program a difficult one. Its 
only practical solution, though in some re- 
the 
splitting up of sessions into section and group 


spects unsatisfactory, seems to lie in 
meetings, and this year again matters of cata 
loging and bibliography, activities of state 
commissions and state associations, the work 
of children’s librarians, of reference, college, 
and state librarians, and of trustees, will have 
individual presentation. As we have often 
said, it should be a matter of ordinary busi- 
ness policy on the part of trustees to ensure 
the attendance of their librarians at these 
meetings — and it almost be said that 
the smaller the library and the more limited 
its apparent field, the more essential is this 
It is to be hoped that the present con- 
ference may be especially representative of 


may 


policy. 


public libraries in the smaller towns and cities, 
not only from the east, but from north and 
west and south as well. 


BrooKLyN has followed in the footsteps of 
New York in providing a great reference li 
brary as the hub of its free library system 
The transfer to the city by the trustees of the 
Brooklyn Library of their immense collection 
and the building which contains it is an event 
of the first importance in the present day of 
the co-ordination of library facilities. It is 


a consummation that has long been devoutly 
wished by those interested in the provision 
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of proper library facilities for Brooklyn, and 
it is especially gratifying that it has been ef 
fected so easily and on such perfectly proper 
and reasonable conditions. There 
doubt that 


through promptly, and in a 


seems no 


the consolidation will be carried 


month or two 
Brooklyn should have ample material for the 
complete library system that it so much needs 
The Brooklyn gives the 
basis for a fine reference foundation, its build 


Library collection 


ing is centrally placed and it has been for 
years one of the familiar institutions of the 
city. There remains the need of a fine cen 
tral building, adequate for the demands of a 
great city, but where so much is already as- 


With 
such a central building, and with the system 


sured this does not seem unattainabl 


of branch libraries already outlined and for 
which Mr. Carnegie’s generosity has ensured 
suitable buildings, Brooklyn will at last take 
its proper place among the cities of its rank 
in its facilities for public education 

Liprary buildings are the order of the day 
just at present, and are likely to remain so 
With all that has 
been written upon the subject, and with object 


for some time to come 


lessons of what to do and what to avoid in 
many towns and cities, there remains a sur 
prising fund of ignorance of the first essen 
tials of buildings suited to the needs of a 
small city, easy of administration, and capa 
ble of later extension soards of 
and local architects too often feel that a li 
brary building should be composed of an im 


3 trustees 


posing entrance, a rotunda and a dome, with 
Corinthian pillars and a few 
scriptions, and the librarian finds it no eas) 
task to urge the claims of books and readers 
The issue by the A. L. A. Publishing Board 
of a short practical “tract” upon library build 
ings 
The little pamphlet has been prepared by Mr 


“literary” in 


comes, therefore, at a timely moment 
Soule, and is especially intended for trustees 
It should 


and it is to be hoped 


and librarians of the smaller cities 
prove of real usefulne 
that it may be followed by a later supplement 
covering a broader phase of this important 
subject 
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Communications. 


AN INDEX TO RECITATIONS. 

IN answer to the communication of H. F. 
Woods, which appeared in the Lrsrary jour- 
NAL for November, 1901, I wish to say that a 
bibliography of poetry suitable for recitations 
is being compiled by a committee of the 
Washington Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. This committee, consist- 
ing of 12 members, has been at work since 
February, 1901, and hopes to complete the list 
not later than October, 1902. 

The list, which is compiled from the works 
of the best poets, dating from the Elizabeth- 
ans, is supposed to contain poems and selec- 
tions from poems suitable to be committed to 
memory by children between the ages of five 
and 14. Te committee has chosen poems 
suitable not only for declamation, or reci- 
tation, but also for use in small classes or 
in the home. The choice has been broad, the 
committee thinking that in such a selection the 
sin of commission is preferable to that of 
omission. In making selections we have kept 
in mind always melody and rhythm. 

The object of the bibliography is to give to 
parents and teachers a guide to assist them in 
choosing for a child who is to be called upon 
to commit a “piece” to memory, something of 
literary value, something worthy to be learned 
by heart, not by rote —a notable distinction of 
phrase made by Miss Katherine Lee Bates. 

The list under authors will be supple- 
mented by a subject index of the poems. 

Lucy Maperra, Secretary of Committee. 
THIRTEENTH STREET, 

Washington, D. C. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF MUSIC. 


THE pub acaies of Mr. Clarence W. Ayer’s 
thoughtful comments and careful classifica- 
tion, in your January number, prompts me 
to make a suggestion which I took the liberty 
of making to the Harvard authorities at the 
time when their classification was undertaken. 
Mature reflection has made me only the more 
convinced that, in what would appear to be a 
minor detail, the Harvard classification other- 
wise admirable, is distinctly unpractical. I 
refer to the “arrangements” of musical works. 

In my opinion, no arrangement of any work 
should be shelved by the side of the original. 
Only rarely does an individual who ts Took- 
ing tor the arrangement of a work have any 
desire to see the original. Arrangements are 
of very diverse nature, from the authorized 
reduction of a score, to the distortion of the 
original for flute and piano (or reed organ). 
A string quartet arrangement of a slow move- 
ment of a Beethoven symphony or sonata is 
probably a pot-boiler by some hack-writer. 
and belongs in some locality remote from the 
original 

But it is not wholly, nor, indeed, chiefly, 
the sentimental reason which is here potent. 
Shelf classification is, I take it, not solely for 
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the expert, but also for those who, for any 
reason, are admitted to the stack. It should 
also seek to minimize errors on the part of the 
(generally musically uneducated) messengers. 
The expert certainly does not want to be 
bothered by the presence of arrangements. 
The less advanced student generally seeks the 
arrangement only, and the messenger often 
gets the wrong volume or reports “out” be 
cause there is a bit of illegibility in the slip, 
or because the messenger who last returned 
the volume misplaced it on the same shelf 

But, without endeavoring to exhaust the 
subject, let me merely state my opinion, based 
on rather extended use of musical collections, 
that the shelf-classification which combines 
arrangements with originals is essentially 
vicious. Whether this is merely the least of 
several evils I leave the library experts to de- 
cide. I cannot help believing that a classifi- 
cation of arrangements under the headings 
“Voice and piano,” “Piano, four hands,” “P) 
ano, two hands,” “Two pianos, eight hands,” 
“String quartet,” “Two mandolins and gm 
tar,” etc., is the desirable thing 

Leo R. Lewis. 


Turts 
Mass. 


THE INDICATION OF VARIOUS EDITIONS ON 
THE SHELVES 

It is just possible that libraries employing 
the same system of book numbering as that 
used by the Pratt Institute Free Library may 
have suffered the same inconvenience in one 
respect, and may be glad to know how we 
have overcome the difficulty. Different edi 
tions of the same novel —more especial! 
novels published sometimes separately and 
sometimes bound with others by the same 
author — have, of course, had to have a differ 
ent book number, which has resulted in their 
being separated on the shelves. The book 
being called for by one of its numbers, and 
found not in, there has been no indication as 
to the book number or whereabouts of other 
editions, except by a second or third resort 
to the catalog. The borrower does not always 
know enough of the system used to do this, 
and the assistant in busy hours has not time 
to look up the other numbers 

It is now proposed that a special dummy be 
made, somewhat thicker than the others and 
painted a light shade of green or blue, to 
stand next to the copy of one edition, indicat 
ing where copies of other editions may be 
found. The lettering on the back of these 
dummies would be as follows: 

Call-number of copy first received and first 
numbered. 

Author and brief title. 

In succession below, call-numbers of other 
editions. 

This device, proposed by one of the staff, 
will, it seems to us, do away with our difh- 
culty Mary W. PLuMMER. 
Pratt Institute Free Liprary, 

Brooklyn, N. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF CHILDREN’S STORY BOOKS 


By Ciara Hunt, Children’s Librarian Newark (N 


\LL librarians who have had experience in 
supplying the wants of boys and girls, are 
familiar with the requests “Please give me a 
good Indian story,” “Have you any stories of 
the Crusades or Chivalry?” “We are studying 
about the Norman Conquest, and the teacher 
wants us to read some stories of that period.” 
Teachers the librarian for 
animal stories or fiction relating to chiidren 


come to asking 
of other countries; fairy tales are perennially 
in demand. Having felt the need of some 
means of getting at the fiction illustrating cer- 
tain often-called-for subjects more quickly 
than by searching from A to Z on the fiction 
shelves, it was decided by the Newark Free 
Public Library that before opening the new 
the juvenile story books 


worthy of such treatment should be so clas- 


children’s room, 
sified that any person desiring material on the 
Civil War, or the Navy, or the French Revo- 
lution, might find by the side of the serious 
books of information on these subjects such 
good stories as would add to the child’s in- 
terest in those lines. 

This step was decided upon for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, with a few excep- 
tions, children were more apt to ask for sto- 
ries by subject than by author. To give what 
was asked for quickly one must either know 
the books more thoroughly and have a mem- 
ory trained to respond more quickly than the 
average library attendant, or else one must 
have classified lists ready at hand. To con 
sult such lists and hunt up the numbers takes 
time, and it is impossible to keep a printed 
list up to date. Again, the dividing line in 
books for children between fact in story form 
and real information books is so narrow that 
it is often a puzzle to the classifier to know 
Much of the best in- 
formation is given in what must be classed as 
fiction, thus what would be valuable help in 
Further, in an open 


where to place them 


study is lost sight of 
way to 
and this 


shelf room it is desirable in every 
help the people to help themselves, 
is particularly true in the children’s depart 
ment where practically all the work with the 
boys and girls is done between the hours of 
four 


and six on school days, and no library 


J.) Free Public Library 
is so rich as to be able to provide attendants 
enough for answering every timid request of 


every child 


Upon thinking over this matter with de 
liberation we decided to classify our juvenil 
fiction, and having worked out a scheme 
which, after nine months of use we can pro 
nounce entirely successful, it was thought 


that other children’s librarians might be in 
g 


terested in hearing of the method 


For months before the children’s room was 
opened, while doing her regular work at the 
bureau of information, the future children’s 
librarian for her “knitting the 
examination of all juvenile books in 
First a shelf list on slips the size of 
the ordinary catalog card was made. Lit 


by little each book was gone over more of 


took work” 


brary. 


less thoroughly. On each slip was entered 
the catalog form of author's name, full titl 
place, publisher and date of publication, with 
a note describing the book — its literary merit, 
subject, scope, to what age adapted, et« If 
the book seemed likely to be a useful addi 
tion to the child’s information on any sub 
ject, the that 
written in red ink below the call number of 
the book, for future use 

Having decided to the 
Civil War next to the histories of that strug 
gle, the problem was how to mark the books 
so that they would be returned to such shelves 


number of subject wa 


class 


place stories of 


without really changing the class number 

since it would be manifestly unfair to mark 
“Two little Confederates” 
the credit for circulating a larger “hundreds” 


with 973.7 and get 
per cent. than was actually the case! Also 
if the books were really to be classified anew 


it would mean changing the numbers on hur 


dreds of shelf and catalog cards, a piece of 
work too stupendous to be contemplated 
The first point was then, to mark the bacl 


on the 973 


label so that the book would stay 7 
shelf tut back lal 

dirty, therefore the clas 
pear in some safe place within the book. The 
book plate was naturally best for this per 
manent record, Next it was reasoned that, 
as the persons marking back labels usually 


els slip off and become 


number should ap 
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did so from the book slip in the back and not 
from the book plate in front, this number 
must also be written on the book slip; and 
as this new number was to be merely a shelf 
direction and not an actual classification, it 
was to be always in red ink. Below may be 
seen a sample of book plate, book slip and 
back label of “Two little Confederates :” 


Book plate. 
[Form A. C. D.] 


FREE PuBLtic LIBRARY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Book slip. 
973.7 
[Form B.C. D.} 


F P 141 
SLIP. 


ISSUED TO. DATE OF ISSUB. 


[February, 1902 


Label. 


P 141 


973.7 

It will be noticed that the red ink number 
on the book slip is placed over the class and 
book numbers. In arranging and counting 
slips for each day's circulation this number 
is entirely ignored. On the back label the 
red ink number is below the book number, 
the reverse of our plan of marking in case of 
a real classification. This is done that no 
mistake be made in claiming the story as 


equal with history. 
So much for records on the book itself. 
Next it must be made easy for all atten- 
dants to find any book whether asked for by 
author, title or call number. The new num- 
ber must therefore appear on all catalog cards 
and on the shelf list. Following the plan of 
calling the red number a subject reference 
only, it is placed below the real call number. 
A sample of catalog and shelf cards is given: 
Title card. 
Two little Confederates. 
Pi4t Page, T. N. 
973-7 
Author card. 
Page, T. N. 
Pr41 Two little Confederates. 
973-7 
Shelf card. 
Page, T. N. 
Pr4t Two little Confederates. 
973-7 
31063 
It was known in advance that when moving 
time came the juvenile books were to be 
renovated and put in thorough repair. This 
would give the opportunity for collecting and 
marking all books which were to have the 
“subject reference.” In order to be able, 
when that time came, to gather such books 
quickly, the children’s librarian, at the time 
of examining each story and writing its sub- 
ject reference on her shelf slip, also made two 
call slips (long, thin strips of paper) marked 
thus: 


ie 
a 
2 
bal 
A 
Class No, P 141. 
Shelf. 973.7 
Pi | 
| 
| | | 
| 
973.7 
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When we were ready to begin work — when 
the movers had deposited our children’s books 
on the shelves in the beautiful new room, 
and the shining tables soon to be surrounded 
by eager youngsters were temporarily filled 
with books to be repaired, books to be marked, 
books to be covered, books to be discarded, 
new books to be accessioned, shelf-listed, etc., 
the room became a hive of busy workers. 
One of the messengers, taking a bunch of 
call slips referred to above, collected the sto- 
Placing the call slip 
with its subject reference in the title-page of 
the book, they were soon separated from 
other books of fiction and ready for marking. 
Opening day saw Kirkland’s “History of Eng- 
land.” Bennett’s “Master Skylark,” Henty’s 
“Wulf the Saxon,” Church’s “Stories from 
English history,” Pyle’s “Men of iron,” etc., 


ries to be classified. 


hobnobbing together on the 942 shelf as if 
they knew they belonged in the same neigh 
borhood. 

To be perfectly candid, and to help others 
who may desire to adopt this scheme I must 
tell of a few difficulties we experienced in the 
beginning and how we disposed of them. 

When the children came to the library in 
person and made their own selections, there 
difficulties. But when call slips 
came in through the delivery stations with a 
long list of H39’s (which few librarians need 


were no 


to be told are the Henty numbers), our mes- 
sengers were obliged to refer to the slips 
bearing reference numbers to know where 
H3057, H3966, etc., were shelved. This took 
a good deal of time at first, but we soon saw 
a way out of the difficulty. Having no printed 
juvenile catalog we were about to issue a 
double number of our Library News contain- 
ing a fairly complete author list of books in 
the children’s department. In this list 
gave the new numbers thus: 
Goss, W. L. Jed. G692 (973.7) 
Thackeray, W. M. The rose and 
the ring. T3221 (308) 
After the boys and girls had been provided 
with this number of the News, call slips came 
in through the stations so made out that books 
wherever shelved were quickly found. 
Another objectionable feature was that on 


we 


books coming back from the bindery gilded 
with their library numbers only, we were 


obliged to paste a back label bearing the red 
ink reference number under the gilded num- 
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ber. But this was such a waste of time that 
we soon had the binder gild the reterence 
number also, in smaller type, underneath the 


fiction call number, thus: W §1 
590 
been satisfactor: 


these have 


Since 
ly settled, the system has 


matters 
given no trouble 
and all 
agree, 
n has proved 
that 
The children 


whatever. I can truthfully say, 
the 


that classifying the juvenile fict: 


who 


have helped in children’s room 


not only desirable but so indispensable 
we should feel lost without 1t 


“take to it” as naturally as ducks to water, 


and teachers apparently think there could be 


no other scheme of arranging our books. It 
is the quickest way of collecting all material 
in any line for immediate reference. You 
place the applicant before the shelves where 


her subject is represented and leave her to 


look them over at her leisure, There ts no 
consulting of catalogs, sending messengers to 
hunt up a long list of numbers to bring the 
books together and later distribute them back 
to their shelf. This work ts 


vance and the saving in time after the change 


all done in ad- 
has been made is great. 

It may be of interest to tell of some of our 
adaptations of the Decimal classification which 
would be diverting to Mr. Dewey, I have no 
doubt. 
the imagination to guess why 
and “Treasure Island” 
359, the number for histories of the navy. 


For example it requires a stretch of 
“Robinson Cru- 
soe” are classed in 
But the connection is obvious if you reason 
with the boy who classes together in his mind 
all books about adventure at sea, shipwrecks, 
So in our 3590's we have 
Sea- 


desert islands, etc 
Lossing’s “History of the U. S navy,” 
well’s “Little Jarvis,” Alden’s “Cruise of the 
Canoe Club,” Munroe’s “Dorymates,” the two 
books above mentioned and others of their 
kind, and as the boys see no incongruity we 
are not concerned if classifiers do. 

In 398 we place all fairy tales, whether a 


hook deserves the folk lore number or 1 
merely a fanciful invention of a modern au 
thor. Most animal stories except those on 


birds we put in 590, for in this fiction cla 
fication we use only broad classes, not think 


ing it worth while to carry tt down to a very 


fine point. In the English history stories 
above mentioned “Wulf the Saxon.” “Men of 
iron.” and “Master Skylark” although relat 


ing to the Saxon, Lancastrian ind Tudor peri 
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ods respectively are placed in the general 
English history number 942 without any of 
its period subdivisious. 

When the new room opened we had taken 
about 450 story books off the fiction shelves 
and placed them with history, fairy tales, etc. 
As new books are added we treat them in the 
same way. 

Below is given a list of all the class num- 
bers we have used, with an example of stories 
so treated, excepting modern history, travel 
and biography, of which many examples will 
immediately occur to every librarian: 

353 Austin. Uncle Sam's secrets. 


SHELF 
By CuHaries A. Cutter, Librarian 


At the last meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club, when Mr. Ayer described the 
Harvard music classification, I gave some 
reasons for thinking that the Forbes is better. 
In the January LipraArRY JOURNAL, p. 5-I1. he 
published the Harvard scheme. The editor 
permits me to print here the class Music of the 
Expansive classification, and to briefly point 
out the differences between the two schemes. 

The Forbes plan is to an unusual extent the 
result of experiment. Owing to the fact that 
the music section has never been permanently 
classified we have been able in our first seven 
vears to try different arrangements and make 
as extensive changes in them as we pleased 
without feeling that we were throwing away 
too much work. The Forbes collection is 
about two-fifths as large as that in Harvard 
College Library; and the circulation is large 
enough to give some weight to our experience. 

There are three chief peculiarities in the 
Harvard plan. First, under most subdivis- 
ions the books are arranged by accession num- 
bers, with no attempt at alphabetical order. 
Second, nevertheless, “important and grow- 
ing divisions are given alphabetical number- 
ing by the use of 26 running figures.” That 
is to say, there is practically a return in the 
smaller sections to the discarded early prac- 
tice of the D. C. and for larger classes to the 
principle of Mr. Schwartz’s order table com- 
posed of figures alone. About 1880, after 
converting this table to decimals, in order to 


CLASSIFICATION OF 


[February, 


Sleepy-time stories. 
Electrical boy. 


500 Booth. 
537 Trowbridge. 
505.7. Noel. Buz. 
508. 
600 Walsh. 
770 ~— Black. 
820 Richardson. 
lish poetry. 
goo Andrews. Ten boys, etc. 
930 Stoddard. Swordmaker’s son. 
932 Henty. Cat of Bubastes. 
033 Henty. For the temple. 
937. Church. Two thousand years ago. 
038 Church. Three Greek children. 


to 


Young folks’ ideas. 
Captain Kodak. 
from 


old Eng 


Stories 


MUSIC. 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. 


allow of indefinite expansion, I tried it for a 
year at the Boston Athenzum, and gave it up, 
constructing in its stead the table now gen 
erally used in American libraries, in which 
the mark, beginning with the author’s initial. 
has a meaning in the eyes of the public and 
is more helpful towards finding a desired 
book, and at the same time the capacity of 
the notation is more than doubled. 

The third characteristic is that all the 
scores of individual composers are arranged 
in one alphabet of composers and are not put 
in classes according to their musical form 
This plan, too, we tried at the Forbes Library 
for three years, and the longer we tried it the 
less we liked it. Then we made an arrange- 
ment by forms and instruments, at first in 
very large divisions, then with gradually in- 
creasing frequency of subdivision; and the 
more we developed our scheme the better its 
practical working satisfied us. This, like the 
other, was under trial for three years and 
with unanimous approval of all concerned has 
now been definitely adopted. 

Still, it should be noted that there is not 
an irreconcilable difference between the two 
methods, since the Harvard subdivides the 
works under each composer by form and the 
Forbes subarranges the form sections by com- 
posers. Under either scheme by taking a lit- 
tle trouble you can get together all the works 
of any composer or all the pieces of any kind. 
If one piece only is wanted, we think it is 


1902 
2 
ig 
308 
“ 
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found a little more easily by the composer or 
by the form in the Forbes than in the Har- 
vard plan. 

The main question is, however, Which do 
those who use the library and go to the 
shelves want first and want most? In the 
Forbes Library six years’ experience, half 
with each arrangement, shows that our public 
ask for the forms much the more frequently. 
And it is not unfair to assume that this would 
be the case with town libraries and 
some college libraries, for the Forbes enjoys 


many 


the distinction of belonging to both classes. 
In one point the two plans radically differ. 
The Harvard puts individual biography and 
criticism with each composer's musical works. 
This is an attractive idea, but it has its prac- 
tical inconveniences. The lives and criticisms 
and analyses are usually small books, octavos 
and duodecimos; the music is mostly in large 
quarto or small folio. They do not go to- 
gether well on the shelf, and if the lives are 
separated from the music and put on an up- 
per shelf they are, after all, not much more 
with each composer’s works than if they were 
put alphabetically arranged by composers in a 
neighboring section. Besides which, keeping 
the biography with the works, though a tak 
ing idea at first sight, is not really very de- 
sirable. The majority do not want a piece 
of music at the same time with the life of its 
composer, and it is only rarely that there 
would be any gain in having the two on the 
It is enough that *ither of them 
found 


same shelf 


instantaneously when it 1s 


can be 
wanted. 

The last difference to note between the two 
schemes is in the notation; the one uses fig- 
ures, the other letters. There is not space 
here to discuss the question, nor would it be 
Those who like figures dislike 
letters, and those like 
imagine why the others prefer figures. At 
certain that the letters give 
which those who 
They also have a 


of much use. 


who letters cannot 


any rate it 1s 
shorter marks, use them 
find easier to remember 
feeling that figures when not used decimally 
are sure in the end to have said of them what 
Mr. Ayer tells us of the “elaborate and in- 
genious system of fixed-shelf numbering” de 
vised for the Harvard College Library | 


Dy 
Justin Winsor, that it is “found to be inade- 


quate to the needs of large and rapidly in 
creasing subdivisions of important groups,’ 
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and has therefore been abandoned by the li 
brary 

The following scheme is necessarily given 
in abridged form, and cannot be quite fairly 
judged without explanations and _ advice, 
which will be given when it is printed in full 


in the Expansive classification 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION 


WORKS ABOUT MUSK 
Vv'2 sibliography 
Vv's Dictionaries 
Vv7 Periodicals 
Societies 
The history of publishing societies 
comes here; but the york issued by 
them are distributed acc g to their 
contents; the history of performing ) 
cieties may be put here or locally in 
Vvi4-99. 
Vv General and miscellaneous work 
General specials, as Moral intl 
music, Music and the state 
music, etc., May be put tn 
arated as Vv0, with alphabet: 
rangement. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Vvi History and state of music (general ) 
and Biography (general) 
Vvl7 Yearbooks. 
History of music (kinds) 
Vvila History of music of particular kinds 
to and of music written tor particu 
Vviz lar instruments and collective bi 
ography of performers on partic 
ular instruments 
For example Vvip History of lance 
music, Vvlo History of eratic 1 
and Lives of opera singers (Collections; 
single lives are in Vva-Vvz.) \vie 
History of piano mu und Live f 
piano players (Collect 
The history or at nv 
opera or any me " forte piece 
best put (1) in Vva-' ‘ the 
name of the compo naly 
sis of 1 the < ita et 
ot any one 
History of music (periods) 
Vvl2 Ancient history in general 
Vvial Primitive and savage nation 
Vvl232 Single ancient nations: Greek 1232 
lo Roman 1235, Hebrew 1261, A 
Vvl271 rian 1263, Egyptian 12 
Vvl3 Modern history (the wh mode 
period ) 
Vvl34 Mediaval history 
'vla5 Modern modern, te., late history 
To be subdivided by 1 period 
Mistory of untries ) 
Vvl4 History and contemporary state ot 
to music mn part ountric 
Vvoo In these divisions may be put « rhle« 


mfhined to one coun 


tive biograp 


= 
: 
i 
~ 
| 
| 
i, 
; 


Vva 
to 
Vvz 


MUSICAL 


Vwa 
Vws 
Vwe 
Vwo 
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try; but it will be more convenient with 

eneral collective biography in  Vvl. 
dere will come, locally arranged, ac- 
counts of musical celebrations and fes- 
tivals; also programs. 


Biography (single). 


Biography (Individual) ; also Crit- 


icism and Analysis 

Includes the musician’s letters and 
journals, Thematic catalogs may be 
put here with the composers’ lives or 
in Vy with the composers’ musical 
works 

Arrange alphabetically by persons 
(composers, performers, teachers, etc., 
in one alphabet.) 

In the order marks of the greater 
composers use only one figure, e.g., 
Bach Bl, Beethoven B3, Chopin C4, 
Handel Hi, Haydn 3, Liszt L7, 
Mendelssohn Ms, Mozart M8, Rossini 
R7, Schubert Sch7, Schumann Sch8, 
Verdi Vs, Wagner W1, Weber W3. 
This will produce an occasional slight 
derangement of the alphabetical order, 
which can be avoided by giving to the 
less important composer a high num- 
ber from the preceding digit. For in- 
stance Mozart having occupied the 
mark M8 Moszkowski who comes also 
into the section M8 could be marked 
M798. In other words one establishes 
for composers a special order list with 
altered limits. 


ACOUSTICS, ESTHETICS, AND THEORY. 


N 
Pp 


[usical acoustics. 
sychology of music. 


Musical esthetics 
How to hear, understand, enjoy mu- 


T 


sic. 
heory. 
Nomenclature, Terms. 
Notation and its history 
Tonic sol fa notation. 
Temperament. 
Melody. 
Harmony and Thorobass. 
Composition. 
Details, as Rhythm. 
Form and special forms. 
Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue. 
Instrumentation, Orchestration 
Instruments and Voice together, 
Oratorio, Opera, etc. Here will come 
Wagner’s theories of operatic composi- 
thon. 
Voice. 
Musical analysis. 
General. The analysis of any one 
ng goes under the composer in Vva- 
vz. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction in general, Education, 


Training, Study. 


Tonic sol fa method (or Vxvb). 


Music schc 


With the local list. 


Might go in 
class I Education as Iyvv. 


INSTRUMENTS AND THE VOICE 


Instruments in general, the Orches- 


tra. .4 is not needed. 
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VxAa Single instruments, including the 
to Voice. 
Vxz This will include the history, descrip- 


tion, and representations of an instru- 
ment and its manufacture, tuning, etc.; 
also instruction on it (for which a or ‘1 
is to be added to the mark of the in- 
strument, e.g., Vxu Violin, Vxva In- 
struction in violin playing), also instruc- 
tion books without music; but instruc- 
tion books containing scores go in Vy. 


I have drawn up an alphabetical list of 44 
instruments now in use and 10 classes of in- 
struments. 18 are marked with one letter, 
32 with two, three with three, one with four. 
These letters are to be added to Vx for the 
class Instruments and to Vy for the class In- 
strumental and voca! music, e.g., Vxo Organ 
building, tuning, etc., Vyr, Pianoforte music 
The classes are Ancient, Autoharp and the 
like, Brass, Mechanical, Organoid, Percussion, 
Plectral, String and bow, Wind, and Wood- 
wind. Single instruments of any class except 
Mechanical appear in their own place. Very 
few of the instruments at present unused 
will have either history or music in an or- 
dinary collection. Those which do can easily 


be inserted in their proper order. The di- 
visions under Voice are: 
Vxv Voice; physiology of the vocal or- 


gans and culture of the voice. 

With such exercise books as are con- 
fined to the development of the voice, 
vocalises. 


VXVA Instruction in singing. 

Both single voice and classes. 
Vxvs Tonic sol fa method (or Vwy). 
Vxvec Choir or chorus training. 


WORKS OF MUSIC. 
COLLECTIONS. 


VyY9 Collections of works by several com 
posers. 

But if any collection is confined to 
one instrument or one class of instru 
ments (percussion, strings, wind, wood 
wind) it goes in Vza-Vzz; if it falls 
entirely within any of the groups in 
Vy it goes there. Often it will be found 
better to put a collection of several 
kinds of music under one of them, with 
dummy references from the others. 


SINGLE COMPOSERS. 


Vy Complete works of composers and 
partial collections of their works 

But if either the partial or complete 
collection falls entirely into one class 
(as Opera or Organ) it will go with 
that class 

The author-mark for the composers 
is the same as in Biography Vva-V\Vvz. 
the order-mark of the greater compos 
ers having only one figure, as Bach 
Bl, Beethoven B3. 

The classifier can if he prefers ar 
range all the works of composers here 
rather than in the classes Vza-Vzz, re- 
taining in those classes only collections 
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4 
Pid 
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Vwr 
Vwe 
Vwi 
VwM 
Vwo 
} Vwe 
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Vwy 
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Vy13 


Vyp 


Vyoc 
Vyoxk 


Concerted music, 


National music, 


of composers, but this is not recom 
mended. He then should add to the 
author-mark the instrument mark (0 
Organ, Pp Piano, v Voice, etc.), and 
the group mark (yp Dance music, yo 
Opera, yov Overture, etc.), ¢.g., Vy. 
Sonatas, Vy.B3vo0 Opera; Vy.B3ys Sym 
phonies. (Or y¥ may be omitted mak- 
ing a single alphabet.) The subarrange- 
ment may be made by opus number or 
by figures, i, 2, 3 as the sections will 
generally be so small that the suborder 
is unimportant. 

To yo the initial of the best known 
name of the opera should be added, e.g 

Vy.B3yvor or Vy.M8or Fidelio. 

Vy.M8yop or Vy.M8op Don Giovanni. 


CONCERTED MUSIC, 


excepting that for 
classes of instruments (Brass 
band, Percussion, Stringed, Wind, 
Wood-wind), that designed for 
one instrument chiefly (as Piano- 
concertos), and the following 


MUSICAL GROUPS. 


Folk songs. 

As Vy36 Italian, Vy39 French, 
German 

This mark is for arrangements for 
the piano or for piano and voice; mark 
those for any other instrument by add 
ing its mark to the number, as for vio- 
lin Vy39vu. 


Vy¥47 


Chamber music (not solo). 


May have subclasses, as Vycg Quar 
tettes, Vycgu (or Vycr) Quintettes. 

Each library must choose whether or 
not to put purely string quartettes, quin- 
tettes, etc., here or in Vzs (strings), 
piano concertos here or in VzQ, music 
for the wood-wind here or 
in Vzwo. I prefer to use Vzg, Vzs, 
and Vzwo, Vyec to collections 
of music for several combinations of 
instruments and to single pieces which 
do not come under either of those 
classes. Solos at any rate are not to 
be put here. 


Dance music. 


This need not include the concert 
pieces but may be confined to the prac 
tical dance music. 

With subclasses, as Vypm1r Minuets, 
etc. 

Dance music for a single instrument 
will be most useful with the instrument 
in Vz; to distinguish it p may he added 
to the mark, as Vzenp Dance music for 
the piano. 


Military music (concerted). 


Operas. 


Whether full-score, piano and voice, 
or voice with any other instrument; 
also collected selections for instruments 
and voice. Single solos, duets, trios, 
and choruses, however, go in Vzv with- 
out regard to their origin. 

But both complete and partial ar- 
rangements for instruments without the 
vocal parts will be most useful under 
the instrument. Add o to its mark, as 
Vzpro.M8p a piano arrangement of Don 
Giovanni. 


Cantatas, etc 

Song cycles 
Librettos for operas, 
song cycles 
Strictly a 
Literature Y[language 


cantatas, and 


libretto solo belongs in 
mark]p but they 


Vyov 
Vyr 


Vys 
Vysc 


SINGLE 


VZA 
to 
Vzz 


Vzor 


V zo! 


Vzp'l 
VzpPp'2 


Vzu 


Vzvuo 
Vzup 
Vzv 
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are more useful here 
be separated from the 
size 


They will usua 
operas by their 


Overtures 


Religious music (concerted) 


With as 
chorals, I etc 
ervices not herwise 
Hymns and salms 
Vyro Orat 
days and occas 
school; Vyrr Te Deums 


Symphonies 
Children’s symphonies 
INSTRUMENTS AND CLASSES 
Music for single instruments or for 
classes of instruments 
Arranged = alphabetically with the 


same marks for the instru 
x 


Only a few needing special re 


mark are given here 


a stral music. See Concerted 
nusic Vy 
re collections of piece for the 


chestra and single pieces for the 
chestra (such as Fantasias, Nocturne 
Suites, etc.) not coming into 


classes National, Dance, Military, Ove 


tures, Religious, Symphonies 
Organ. 
A large collection might be divide 
by forms 
lranscriptions for the organ can be 
kept separately, marked Vzos, and 
large collection might be divided 1 


Vzosov Overtures, Vzoss Syn ric 
Organ with other instrument 
gan concertos 
May have divisions, as Vzorr Organ 
and piano 
Piano: instruction books containing 
music. 
Easy music for 
for beginne rs 
The same notation may be used wit 
any instrument 


the piano; musi 


Piano solo, 2 hands 
‘ 
“ “ 6 
= * on 2 pianos 
n 2 plan 


Piano arrangements oi 'é ince music 
Other kinds may follow in alphabeti 

cal order 

Piano with other 
piano concertos 
May have special divisions, as Vzgu 

Piano and harp, and so on 


instruments, 


Violin 


Violin and other instruments 
Except Violin and organ (Vzosu) and 
Violin and piano (Vzgvu). 


Violoncello 


Violoncello and other instrument 


Voice (collec tion ; of songs) 


¢., songs with or without accon 
paniment 

Vzv is for books ce 
tions of four part nes, tri 
and solos, « 
Single solos anJ collections of 
in Vzvs 


ntaining 


> 
Vy 5 
b 
Y9O is 
‘ 
VZPAA 
Vzpp 
Vze 
: & 
? 


Special song collections. 


Vzvcx Kindergarten. 
Vzvcr Patriotic, Political, War songs, 
Vzvcn Negro, coon, negro-minstrel songs, 
and so on. 
Number of voices. 
Vzvp Duets. 


Both single duets and collections. 

In a large library the voices should 
be marked either s for soprano, ms for 
mezzo soprano, c for contralto, t for 
tenor, ba for baritone, b for bass, or by 
a shorter notation a, b, c, etc. 

Vzvpa or Vzvvsc Soprano and contralto. 
Vzvpb or Vzvp st Soprano and tenor. 
Vzvpe or Vzvp tb Tenor and bass. 

This marking applies both to single 
em and to collections of duets for a 
single combination. Collections of duets 
for several combinations are Vyvo. 

To separate religious from secular 
duets add y to Vzvp and add to this a, 
b, ete., for the voices, eg., Vzvpye a 
religious duet for tenor and bass 


VZvF Four part songs (mixed voices). 
Both single songs and collections. 
V zvFF Female voices. 
VzvrM Male voices. 
Religious four-part songs, if separ- 
ated from secular go with Anthems in 
YRA. 
Vzvs Solos. 
Both single songs and _ collections. 
Mark the voices. 
Vazvi Trios (mixed voices). 
Both single trios and_ collections. 
Mark the voices 
VzvtFr Female voices (s., ms., and c.) 
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Male voices (t., ba., and b.) 

Separate religious trios, if desired, 
as religious duets are separated. 

In the music for two or three instru- 
ments as Organ and violin, Piano and 
‘cello it will sometimes not be easy to 
determine which instrument takes the 
lead; but the title will usually give an 
indication of the composer's thought 
In doubtful cases a dummy will prevent 
serious inconvenience. 


It will be seen that I have put in a few well 
marked main divisions a large number of al- 
phabetical subdivisions, an arrangement which 
without excessive elaboration of marks pro- 
vides the very minute classing which a large 
collection needs if every distinct kind of 
music is to be found readily. 

In a few places only there is sub-subdivision : 
under Voice for the special voices, which is 
absolutely necessary, and for different classes 
of collected songs, which is desirable where 
there are many; under Dance music for the 
different dances, and under Religious music 
for the different services. Those who object 
to such grouping can easily distribute these 
subdivisions in the general alphabet. 

It would be possible also to combine the 
alphabet of music for single instruments and 
the alphabet of forms and groups of music 
into a single order under Vy; in this case 
the marks would occasionally have to be a 
little longer. 


VzvIM 


ARE LITERARY PAPERS OUT OF PLACE IN A LIBRARY CLUB ?* 


By Juut Dieserup, Library of Congress, iVashington, D.C. 


Tue question has been raised whether a 
library club should confine its activity to the 
consideration of the various phases of library 
work in its narrowest sense, or whether it is 
justified in setting aside part of the available 
time for literary and esthetic papers, and I 
beg to offer a few remarks in this connection. 
In the first place it seems to me that a local 
library club or association cannot be compared 
with the A. L. A. or with scientific, technical 
or trade associations. We all agree that a 
literary paper would be entirely out of place 
in the regular meeting of a society of civil 
engineers, of American entomologists, or, say, 
a bricklayer’s union. But not so in a local 
library club. The time has not long gone by 

* Remarks made before the District of Columbia 
Library Association, Jan. 8, 1902. 


when the librarian was himself an active 
worker in some field of literature and scienc: 
and it is even at this day eminently his busi 
ness to be in especial touch with the esthetic 
movements of his age, since the great majori 
ty of readers still seek most of their mental 
nourishment in the dramas, novels, poetry, 
popular philosophical essays and other lighter 
branches of literature. I do not in fact see 
why it should not be entirely proper for a 
society of librarians to slate a paper on say 
Tolstoy, or the modern German drama, or 
the Victorian poets, or on the so-called de 
cadent movement in France. And I would 
even say that a subject like Heinrich Heine, 
a couple of years ago ably treated by a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Library Club, was not 
entirely out of place, although in such a case 


¥ 
| 
A 
be 
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the probability would be that any one could 
read the same thing just as easily in one of 
the score or so of well-written biographies 
on the subject. As a rule literary papers 
should be limited to more modern times and 
to persons and subjects around w hich interest 
is still centered and where the librarian, al- 
ways busy with the daily routine of his pro- 
fession, cannot possibly get time to form a 
from his reading 


own 


well-defined opinion 


except in a limited number of cases 
And it goes without saying that the person 
offering a should 


upon which for some special reason he is able 


very 


paper select a subject 
to give more than a rehash of what is availa- 
ble in magazines and books already issued, 
and that the program committee should not be 
Lound to accept anything offered by any mem 
ber not so qualified. As a matter of course a 
few of the most reliable books and articles on 
the subject should be mentioned by way of 
bibliography 

It is. I believe, a tenet in philosophy and 
one of the facts of common experience, that 
the useful defeats its own end when it be- 
comes so tedious that nobody cares to use 
it. This law to some extent applies to the 
library clubs of the present day; for they are 
too often of late acknowledged to be almost 
proverbially dull and tedious. We are, most 
of us. week out and week in, working and talk- 
ing and dreaming on catalog cards and au- 
thors’ first names, and catchword titles and 
reference books, and economy here and econo- 
my there, and yet very few of us have reached 
that goal of librarianship of becoming a hu- 
man index to the books that other people 
have written and to the thoughts that other 
brains have We are still beings 
with a few human interests and ideas which 
we would like to exchange with our fellow- 
And we do not see any harm in 


evolved. 


workers. 
devoting even a good sized fraction of the 
time available in our trade meetings to such 
interests and to the pleasant feeling that we 
also might be capable of producing thoughts 
and expressing ideas to be indexed and cata- 
loged, biblio- 
graphico-scientifically others. 
And if this can serve to add to the interest 
taken in the meetings of the club, to swell 
the audience and to stimulate the activity of 
the members, there seems no reason why such 
a plan should not be carried out. 

As oral discussions notoriously as a rule 


and—who knows—even 


described by 
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lead nowhere and convince nobody, I think 
that an ideal program for the ordinary meet 
ings of a local library club would be one hit 


erary paper and one paper on library econo! 


cataloging, reference work, or bibliograp! 
each occupying from half an hour to three 
quarters of an hour with an occasional even 
ing devoted to the reading and discussion of 
a single paper 

While, therefore, a library club is essen 
tially a professional affair here subjects 
treating of library economy graphy, ref 
erence work and cataloging should be liberally 
represented, I would lay stress on the fact 
that the papers read and the oral discussions 
arising in a single society are rather unim 
portant in relation to the library movement 
as a whole, in comparison with the pr | 
ings of the A. L. A. and the discussions in 
the organs of the craft. And to those who 
offer us only papers on the best means of 
luring children away from their sports and 
studies, or on plans for park libraries, or on 


impossible labor-saving devices in the line of 
the Rudolph indexer, I would not hesitate in 
certain emergencies to apply a modification 
of the famous saying of Omar: “If your paper 
is worth something it will find its 
the Lrprary JOURNAL; if not, burn it, 
then probably not worth hearing.” 

I am confident that the worla will not fail 


way mto 


tor it 1s 


to turn on its hinges, even if the library clubs 
scattered over the a while 
put that 
tedious sense of being in duty bound f 
benefit of mankind to rehash each season a 
certain number of shopworn subjects pertain 


country once in 


aside painstaking and eminently 


wr the 


ing to library work in its narrowest sense 
And the danger is probably not great that the 
program committees would be so overrun by 


interesting literary papers, that the majority 
of the hours available during the years could 
not be devoted to our more special prot 
sional interests 

We of course keep up these societies a d 
meet several times a year with the ambit 
hope that we are contributing some little to 
the general advance of the library cau hut 
we most assuredly also meet in the legitimate 


egotistic hope that we may personally derive 
some pleasure and inspiration trom uch in 
tercourse with our fellow-workers; and I be 
lieve the time has come for the latter feature 
to assume a more prominent part than has 


heretofore been the case 
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NOTES ON THE CATALOGING OF 
MAPS. 


IN consequence of the entirely different 
features set forth in describing a map, and 
to save time in writing certain words which 
always recur, and also to ensure that every 
fact recorded by these words shall occupy the 
same position and thus facilitate reference, it 
was decided that cards for the card catalog 
of maps in the Lenox Library should be 
printed, only leaving the varying blanks to be 
filled in by the writer. 

The cards are regular standard size, the 
following data being printed in the lower half, 
in the order shown: 


Place and publisher Date: 
Size within border: Scale: 

Engraved plain or col. 
Sheet 


Space must be left at the top for the subject 
or name of place to be entered in pencil, and 
the actual title must then be written as in 
regular book cataloging, or made up if neces- 
sary within the usual [———-]. In many cases, 
the data to be transcribed are extremely ver- 
bose, and particularly in old maps include 
lengthy dedications. These latter are scarcely 
ever recorded, unless a very rare and valuable 
map is noticed, when every fact or indication 
of peculiarity can be noted. In those excep- 
tional cases where the printed card does not 
allow sufficient space for all the description 
considered necessary, one or more unprinted 
cards can be used at discretion; in such cases 
I have always named the subject in pencil on 
each, but left the first line blank, and added 
both the total number of cards, e.g., (4), on 
the extreme bottom right hand corner, and 
the consecutive numbers 1-4 on the right hand 
of the perforated hole. As a general rule, the 
bare title of the map suffices, though if the 
name of a compiler, editor, or draughtsman 
is given, or the name of the surveyor or 
director of a surveying party, or the head of 
a government department, as many of these 
as can be contained on one card, should be 
given, but I do not think it necessary to put 
all. 

Now let us examine each word in succes- 
sion on our card and see what it really sig- 
nifies : 

Place. Here should be put if possible the 
city or town in which the map is published; 
and it does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause an atlas or collection of maps is pub- 
lished at a certain place, that an individual 
map in it should have been originally pub- 
lished there, so that unless such name appears 
on the map, the name of the place where the 
atlas which originally contained such map was 
published, should be given in brackets, with 
mark of interrogation. When government maps 
are concerned, the general head office of the 
government may be given. 


Publisher, The same remarks apply here 
also; and considerable confusion exists among 
the earlier maps, to decide as to whether a 
given name might be that of author, seller, 
draughtsman or publisher. In many cases, 
even down to the middle of the 19th century. 
the author has been both draughtsman, seller 
and publisher, as Aaron Arrowsmith and 
John Arrowsmith of London. On the othe: 
hand the many maps included in the various 
editions of the so-called “Ptolemy” atlases 
and geographies, are admittedly drawn by 
one person and published by another, but none 
of them by Ptolemy himself. We believe that 
Lafreri was the first collector of maps orig- 
inally engraved and published by others, but 
he was the publisher of the atlas bearing his 
name; whilst Ortelius not only did the same 
thing, but he compiled maps himself and pub- 
lished them individually and collectively. 

Date. If a map bears a date, there is of 
course no difficulty in transcribing it; but 
if it does not, there are various methods by 
which a reasonably approximate one may be 
added in pencil within brackets and with the 
interrogatory mark. And it is in connection 
with this question of date, that it is often 
found that some one or other of the various 
names already set forth of compiler, editor, 
author, translator, engraver, seller, printer or 
publisher, may assist to place this important 
item. And perhaps it may be well to note 
here, that I have endeavored to make short 
“author” cards, referring to the specific maps, 
and by degrees have accumulated quite a long 
list of these, some having only one, others as 
many as 20, maps handled by them, and these 
having dates, have helped to some extent to 
correctly localize the time. And if that can- 
not be done, a little experience will show the 
style of the period either of engraving or 
printing. But this above all things must be 
noted: when the map bears on its face no 
date, be sure that the approximate date you 
assign to it appears on both the card and the 
map, as when you come to finally arrange and 
classify your maps, you will find that the 
chronological arrangement of each place is 
far more valuable than any other. 

Size. This question of size is quite im- 
portant, and as I have had no precedent, the 
method adopted is the result of my long 
previous experience in handling maps. This 
principle has been to give first the measure- 
ment from left to right, as the map reads, 
(not necessarily from east to west) being the 
length, and then that from top to bottom. 
Now I have been told that engravings are 
always measured first from top to bottom, 
but I have found no one who could give a 
reason for that course; but the reason why 
we have chosen the opposite plan is because 
it is natural to read from left to right, and all 
references to the points of the compass on 
maps and charts ordinarily read N. W., N. E., 
S. W., S. E., and the British Government. 
which issues by far the largest quantity of 
maps of any government has also adopted that 
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plan in its classification of sheet maps, where 
a whole number is divided into four quarters, 
Then I have always considered that the meas- 
urement of a map should represent as nearly 
as possible the engraved map itself, and not its 
adjuncts of statistical tables, ornamental bor- 
der, or other extraneous matter, for the idea 
presented to the mind’s eye should be the ac 
tual surface occupied by the representation of 
the country required, which would be obvious- 
ly erroneous by any other plan of measure- 
ment. Some departments of some governments 
have absolutely no rule in this matter, and al- 
though their catalogs state that the measure- 
ment includes the border, yet such measure 
ment gives you the idea of reading one way, 
while the facts represented are both ways: 
viz., a size is given, say 24x 40, and the map 
or chart is found to be at one time that meas- 
urement from E. to W. wide and N. to S. 
deep, and at another from 40 inches wide and 
24 inches deep. Such hopeless and useless di- 
rection is obviated by the adoption of our 
plan, based upon common sense and actual 
practice. In some catalogs no size is given, 
in others that of the full sheet of paper — the 
latter more generally by the private publisher, 
who wants his publication to look as large as 
possible. 

Scale. If I have given much time to the 
question of size, I desire to urge infinitely 
more attention to that of scale, as all things 
considered, this is of the first importance, and 
usually it can be inserted from the data 
shown on the map even if not actually ex- 
pressed. The most casual observer can real- 
ize that a map which would give all the in- 
formation a traveller by the rapidly moving 
railroad train might require, who only needs 
to note the reiative position of points at con- 
siderable distances from each other, would be 
of no use to the cyclist, who can only travel 
in a day what a locomotive may run in an 
hour, and far less to the pedestrian or sol- 
dier who requires to see the nature of the 
ground over which he has to pass, and travels 
slower than any of them. The English-speak- 
ing community in this country and the Brit- 
ish empire naturally use the English mile or 
inch as their standard of measurements, and 
speak of a map as showing so many inches 
to the mile or so many miles to the inch, 
and it was decided by the Lenox Library to 
adopt that form of expression wherever possi- 
ble, rather than the general European plan of 
fractional or decimal denomination: as 1 : 63- 
360 to represent the scale of one inch to the 
mile; as there are that number of inches to 
the mile and consequently one inch on the 
paper represents one mile on the ground. 
The advantage of the continental system is 
that it is intelligible to every nationality; a 
Frenchman seeing 1-100,000 on the foot of a 
map can as readily understand the proportion 
to nature as a Russian, Norwegian or Ger- 
man; whilst the general indication on old 
maps of so many German, Flemish, Italian or 
Greek miles or leagues to an inch, a foot or any 
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other local measurement can as a rule only be 
understood by the consultant of that country 
But as the catalog of this library was primarily 
made for the use of Americans it seemed 
best to adopt the standard described, and 
consequently wherever possible I have reduced 
all mileage to it. This has been quite easy 
where the parallels of latitude have been 
given as they almost invariably are on the 
right or left hand sides of the map; for every 
one has learned at school that a degree of 
latitude is 69% statute miles (for convenience 
let us say 70 miles), so that if his map shows 
that five degrees of latitude measure one inch 
then he writes down the scale as (5 times 
70 ==) 350 miles to the inch. In dealing with 
charts, or maps of the sea, he must remember 
that a nautical or geographical mile is not the 
same as a Statute mile, but that all marine 
measurements are based on the fact there are 
60 geographical miles to the degree This 
rule applies generally to latitude, but only to 
the equator as regards longitude; the number 
of miles in a degree of longitude diminishing 
as you approach to either North or South 
Pole 

Engraved. The next point to claim atten 
tion 1s the process by which the map is pr 
duced. Up to the beginning of the last cen 
tury, nearly every map was printed from an 
engraved copper plate or wood block, and 
even in these days the best maps are still 
produced by the former process, consequently 
the word engraved stands, to be modified by 
the addition of “on copper,” or “on wood,” 
or “by wax process” as the case may be, 
with the addition of the name of the en 
graver, when it is stated But in. these 
days of rapid printing of large quantities 
maps are almost always produced by the litho 
graphic process, or printing from stone o1 
zinc in one shape or another. A little ex 
perience will enable the librarian to recognize 
these differences. In all cases where the map 
does not appear to be printed direct from the 
engraved surface, I mark out the word en 
graved and substitute “lithographed,” or “pho 
to-lithographed,” or whatever it may be. Some 
few maps were engraved on steel in the "40s 
and ’50s, but this process is discontinued now 

Plain or colored. Nearly all maps are is 
sued uncolored or plain, in which case, mark 
out the words or colored; but if colored, treat 
the words plain or in similar fashion, and add 
by hand, if they appear to be so produced, or 
“printed in colors,” as may be 

Sheet. As just stated the most common 
form in which maps reach your hands will b 
the uncolored sheet, and consequently, that 
word will stand alone. If it is a book map 
from a bound atlas, add “NV from Blaeu 
Vol. 6," or “Royal atlas” or “Stieler’s atlas 
on the other hand, if it is bound in the atlas 
use the word im instead of from. Should 
it be folded in a paper or cloth cover, add 
“folded in - cover, 6x8 inches (as may 
be) lettered gold”; or “paper label, on back or 
side.” This enables you more readily to iden 
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tify, when searching for it. If the map be 
dissected and mounted on muslin, mark out 
the word “Sheet,” and write “Muslin, dis- 
sected” to fold, etc., as before, or to roll, or if 
only to lie flat, the word muslin alone will 
suffice. If not dissected, state that fact. On 
the other hand, if it be a roller map, varnished 
or unvarnished, with or without being backed 
or mounted on muslin, write the facts as, 
“Muslin, varnished, rollers,” or “Sheet, var- 
nished rollers.” At any rate state exactly its 
condition. 

This attention to detail may seem some- 
what troublesome at first, but it saves time 
in the long run; as according to a map’s size, 
and mounting, so is its final abode, and that 
is what you must get at exactly. 

When your consultant writes out his appli- 
cation ticket for his maps the particulars re- 
quired are: 1, Title of country or town. 2, 
Date. 3, The mounting. As a rule these 
particulars will suffice to find your game, for 
your map is arranged by place, and not by 
author, by chronological date and not by pub- 
lisher, and mounting, because according to 
that, must eventually be its final resting place. 

The foregoing remarks apply specifically to 
maps, or loose sheets and not to collections 
of these or “atlases,” which as a rule must 
be treated somewhat as books, though in all 
cases, the number of maps should be given 
and preferentially the name of each. Old at- 
lases like the “Ptolemies” come somewhat un- 
der the character of incunabula, on account of 
their very diverse make up. The Lenox Li- 
brary has used “salmon” colored cards for at- 
lases as showing them up distinctively. Each 
section of country commences with Atlases 
and “General atlases” are cataloged as 
“World” maps. 

Conclusion. After spending more than 
three years in arranging and cataloging all 
sorts and conditions of maps, and thinking 
how the ordinary librarian can handle them 
with the greatest ease and least trouble, I feel 
that the “dissected and mounted to fold” form 

the handiest and most easily preserved, as 
approaching nearest to the condition of the 
modern book, although open to the objection 
that in making fine calculations as to dis- 
tances, trouble may be caused by the width 
between the sections: on the other hand the 
expense may be an important factor against 
such a system being generally introduced. If 
maps are ordered from Europe, and they can 
be had colored and mounted, let both of those 
processes be performed there, as they are in- 
finitely cheaper and better than anything that 
can be done here. 

As to cataloging: If you do not have the 
time, or the experience to set forth all the 
details I have enumerated, do not let that 
deter you from having a good “subject” map 
catalog. If the name of the country, date 
and style of mounting are given, they will 
do better than nothing, and other details 
can be added or included as opportunity may 
offer; but you will be surprised to find how 


much valuable cartographic matter is availa- 
ble in every library, if only the necessary 
trouble can be taken to extract the subjects 
from the encyclopedias, atlases, guide books, 
directories and books of travel in which they 
are absolutely forgotten, hidden away and in 
the pressure of other ideas, driven out of 
mind. The “Encyclopedia Britannica,” “John- 
ston’s cyclopedia,” and the interesting col- 
lection of “Baedeker’s guide-books” would 
supply over 1000 different titles “‘iich even 
a small library might possess. 

As regards the housing of sheet stock, very 
much may be said. Primarily, I object to 
portfolios of any description, as they are un- 
wieldy and constantly out of order. Cabin- 
ets of drawers seem to be the handiest, and 
subject to certain restrictions they are; but 
for loose sheet maps, always open to the ob- 
jection, that every “jar” or jolt given to the 
drawer when closing it, imperceptibly but as- 
suredly slides the contents constantly to the 
back and eventually the sheets ride up and 
slide down over the back and in course of 
time accumulate to an alarming extent, 
whilst you are in absolute ignorance as to the 
cause of their disappearance. But if you keep 
your sets of sheets in manila paper folios, 
and keep those folios (say not more than 
three or four) in the drawers this evil may 
in all probability be counteracted 

Personally, I prefer loose sliding boards, 
with no backs and no stop of any kind at the 
back: this at once removes the jarring ten- 
dency, which is the sole cause of the evil. 
Falling front flaps of wood, or stout board 
covered with buckram or fustian, can be used 
to keep the dust out: not quite so effectively 
perhaps as a drawer would, but possibly suf- 
ficient for ordinary purposes. As to roller 
maps, I am opposed to the practice of keeping 
these in a horizontal position, as they must 
occupy more room, and accumulate more 
dust, than in the perpendicular rack form I 
have recommended. Tuomas Letts. 


NOBEL INSTITUTE LIBRARIES. 


Tue foundation established by the late Dr. 
Alfred Nobel for the awarding of money 
prizes to “those who have contributed the 
greatest good to humanity” in the five fields 
of physics, chemistry, physiology or medicine, 
literature, and international peace, has re- 
sulted in organization of Nobel institutes with 
libraries in the special subjects named. The 
Norwegian Storthung has begun to collect a 
library relating to the peace movement and 
allied subjects, such as international law, law 
of nations, etce., and the Swedish Academy 
has already organized its Nobel Institute with 
its librarian, professors and other officers. Its 
library aims at collecting a complete file of 
literary journals, encyclopedias, bibliographi- 
cal, literary and biographical reference works, 
history, philosophy, etc. 
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THE NOVEL AND THE LIBRARY. 
From the Dial, Feb. 1, 1902. 


THE great preponderance of works of fic- 
tion among the books drawn from public li- 
braries has always been a subject of much 
concern to librarians and other men engaged 
in the business of public education. It comes 
up for discussion perennially, and various are 
the suggestions made for the correction of 
what is generally recognized as an evil. While 
there is nothing to say against the practice of 
reading fiction, abstractly considered, there is 
much to say against the novel-reading habit 
which seems to be fastened upon the majority 
of those who use our public libraries. When 
the statistics of circulation show that works 
of fiction constitute from 50 to 80 per cent. 
of the books that are taken for home read- 
ing, there is certainly some reason to think 
that the library is regarded as a source of en- 
tertainment rather than of public education, 
and some reason to question the wisdom of 
taxing the people at large for such a purpose. 
Even if careful consideration of the whole 
subject convinces us that a library, put chiefly 
to such uses, is better than no library at all, 
and still on the whole a worthy object of pub- 
lic support, it is certainly obli igatory upon 
those who control the supply of free books 
to use all possible vigilance in minimizing 
the evil of thoughtless reading, and in en 
couraging the literary and studious tastes of 
readers. . 

Mr. Herbert Putnam, who by virtue of his 
official position is the leader of the profession 
of librarianship in America, makes a sugges- 
tion that may be pronounced radical, but that 
commends itself to the sober intelligence after 
the first shock of surprise is over It is, 
simply, that no works of fiction be purchased 
by public libraries for at least a year after 
publication. 

The exclusion of the newest fiction from the 
library shelves would doubtless occasion a 
great outcry, but the loss to the public would 
be more imaginary than real. Every librarian 
knows how hollow is the pretence of meeting 
the popular demand for the novels of the day. 
To supply that demand would entail an ex 
penditure that no librarian could sanction 
Take such a novel, for example, as “The 
crisis,” and such a library, for example, as 
that of Chicago. Probably 500 people were 
daily clamoring for that particular novel dur 
ing the weeks that immediately followed its 
publication. To satisfy them, it would have 
been necessary to purchase several thousands 
of copies, with the absolute certainty that 
next year they would be collecting dust upon 
the shelves, if not actually consigned to the 
lumber-room. The satisfaction of an ephem 
eral fancy of this sort is an absolutely ille- 
gitimate demand to make upon any puble 
library. The only library that has a take to 
spend money in this reckless fashion is the 
private enterprise of the Mudie type, which 
exists for the special purpose of cate ring to 
the taste of the moment. What such a library 
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as the Chicago institution actually does in the 
case of a novel like “The crisis” is to pur 

chase 40 or 50 copies of the work, and supply 
one applicant out of every 200 or 300. “In 
proposing to supply such a novel,” says Mr 

Putnam, “the library deludes the public and 
reduces its capacity for service really service 

able.” It does not really supply the demand, 
and succeeds only in gratifying an occasional 
applicant at the cost of creating exasperation 
in the breasts of the thousands who, knowing 
that the book is in the library, ask for it from 
day to day until they desist from sheer wear 

ness. 

We are inclined to think, on the whole 
that every public library would be well 
vised in adopting Mr. Putnam's suggestion, 
thus forcing its patrons to take, as far as the 
library is concerned, Emerson's well-known 
advice against reading books that have not 
kept alive for at least a year Using “The 
crisis” once more for our illustration, it is 
safe to say that by next summer the demand 
for that excellent story will have fallen to 
normal proportions. It will still be asked for 
by a few people, and it will be as proper 
to provide copies to be read as it is proper 
to provide copies of “The spy.” This, of 
course, presents an extreme case, for, besides 
the two or three novels that a capricious pub 
lic marks for its favor every season, there 
are 200 or 300 others of merit sufficient t 
entitle their claims to be recognized But 
the reasoning to be employed is similar in all 
cases; the demand for current fiction is es 
sentially temporary and artificial, and it 
doubtful if it be the policy of wisdom to put 
into a public library any books for which 
there may not be some reasonable demand 
year afte: yeal 


NET PRICES FOR BOOKS: STATE 
MENT FROM THE A. L. A 
COMMITTEE 


REFERRING to the question of the “net price 
system,” I learn from the published account 
of the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Library Club, held on Jan. 7 
last, that it was decided to send a letter to 
the American Publishers’ Association stating 

1e position of librarians, etc 

This ground has already been quite th 
oughly gone over by the committee on rel 
tions of libraries to the booktrade of thy 
American Library Association 

As showing the sentiments which the con 
mittee has found to prevail quite generall) 
among the booktrade, I enclose herewith a 
copy of a letter received from Mr. Charle 
Scribner, the president of the American Pub 
lishers’ Association 

W. T. Peorres, Chairman 

Mr. Scribner's letter is as follows 
“Dear Mr. 

“Herewith I return the copy of the Li 
BRARY JOURNAL and the letters left with me 
As I said at our recent interview, I shall be 
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pleased to give any information desired con- 
cerning the Publishers’ Association. It should 
be understood : 

The publishers are not seeking to in- 
crease the prices received by them for their 
books. On the contrary, a careful review of 
our new net prices shows that the average 
price obtained by us is less than under the 
old system. The object of the association 
is to protect the retail dealer (upon certain 
books and for a year) from a ruinous cut- 
ting of the retail price —to make it profit- 
able to deal in our publications. 

“2. We have not attempted to fix the 
prices of books. Publishers fix their own 
prices without any interference by the asso- 
ciation. What we are trying to do is to 
maintain the retail price for a year. 

“I do not think the association would be 
willing to attempt any regulation of the re- 
tail price. If the prices of net books are in 
any cases too high it would be natural and 
right that such books should suffer, and I 
hx pe librarians will discriminate against them. 

“Undoubtedly librarians are expected to pay 
more for their books, and this is necessary 
the publishers wish to make it possible fer 
the booksellers to supply net books to libra- 


ries at a profit. There may also be some 
cases in which prices are too high under the 
new system (as they would be under any 


but I think they are comparatively 
few in number. I have looked up the various 
books referred to, and in almost every in- 
stance the reason for the price is clear. In 
the case of Birrell’s new book, published by 
us, though the price is $1, the same as the 
“Obiter dicta” volumes, published some years 
ago, it is forgotten that those books were 
published before the International Copyright 
Bill was passed, and therefore in competition 
with reprints not paying royalty. $1 is not 
an excessive price for the new book. Con- 
cerning the comparison of American with Eng- 
lish prices, I would write that, so far as my 
experience goes, it is not customary to give 
much consideration to the English price when 
a book is protected by copyright. Upon the 
whole I think it will be found that the Amer- 
ican prices compare very favorably with the 
English prices, particularly upon books of 
high class, but this is due to the business 
conditions in the two countries. We do not 
inquire what the English price is to be before 
we fix our own. It should be remembered 
also that when an English book is published 
net, there is no discount to libraries. 

“As I have written before, it will give me 
pleasure to give any information desired by 
you or the other members of your committee. 
I might add that at the last meeting of the 
Publishers’ Association a committee was ap- 
pointed (of which Mr. Dodd is chairman) 
to look into the question of prices and dis- 
counts. Yours very truly, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER.” 
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THE “VARIORUM” SHAKESPEARE 
AND NET PRICES. 


J. I. Wyer, Jr, librarian of the University 
of Nebraska, sends to the JouxNAL corre- 
spondence with the J. B, Lippincott Company 
regarding the recently increased price of the 
“Variorum” Shakespeare, published by them. 
Previous to the adoption of the “net price” 
plan of the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the volumes of the Variorum edition, 
listed at $4, cost the library purchasing $2.60. 
The last volume, issued under the new ar- 
rangement, was listed at $4 net, and cost the 
library $3.60. In a letter written in Decem- 
ber last to the Lippincott Co., Mr. Wyer 
stated these facts, and added: “We are in- 
terested in learning why the price has been 
raised. If it is because of the recent action 
by the Publishers’ Association, it is my im- 
pression that such action in this case is con- 
trary to the reasons which the publishers 
themselves have given for their action. The 
argument urged by them was that list prices 
of books would be uniformly lower so that 
with a uniform discount of 10 per cent. on net 
books prices would not be materially higher 
than in the old arrangement. As librarians 
have figured the thing out, we must pay and 
expect to pay cheerfully 10 per cent. over old 
prices. In this case, however, your volume 
in question costs us $3.60 as against $2.60 for 
the earlier volumes. This is but one partic- 
ularly conspicuous instance among a good 
many, which tend to make us think that the 
publishers are taking advantage of the new 
discount in a way which was not certainly 
announced before the discount went into ef- 
fect, and which is directly contrary to the 
objects professed.” 

In reply the publishers say: “The book is 
a most expensive one to manufacture, and 
our margin of profit has been entirely too 
small, and resolved itself into one of two 
questions, whether to raise the price of the 
book to $5, subject to long discount, or make 
it $4, subject to short discount, making the 
net price of the same to us as publishers. 
The Publishers’ Association had nothing to do 
with this particular case, and we should have 
made this alteration in the price if the asso- 
ciation had not existed. It was entirely a 
matter of adding the necessary profit to make 
the book remunerative. It is not our inten- 
tion in any case to raise the price direct to 
the consumer, and if possible to lower the 
price.” Commenting on this Mr. Wyer says: 
“The explanation of the Lippincott Company 
seems not to give satisfaction. The best in- 
stances for comparing new and old prices are 
found in some of the standard series. For 
example, the last two volumes issued in the 
‘International education series’: Search, ‘An 
ideal school’; Sheldon, ‘Student life and cus- 
toms,’ issued at $1.50 net, are identical in 
size with the preceding volume, Hughes, 
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‘Dickens as an educator,’ issued at $1.50. 
The latter costs us 98 cents, the former $1.35, 
which seems to show clearly that the publish 
ers are surely of bad faith in not reducing 
list prices of the books, as tacitly understood 
when the new net price arrangement was 
made. It was on the contrary taking advan- 
tage of the new order of things to increase 
prices on every book under cover of the new 
net price.” 
THE DALLAS (TEXAS) PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


Tue first formal opening of a free public 
library in Texas took place on the evening of 
Oct. 29, 1901, when the Dallas Public Library 
was thrown open to the public with appro 
priate ceremonies. 

The building, a view of which appears else 
where. is the gift of Mr. Carnegie, and 
contains, in addition to the library quar 
ters on the first floor and rooms for ser- 
vice in the basement, an assembly room seat- 
ing 300 persons and called Carnegie Hall, 
a class room for the use of clubs, and an art 
gallery, all on the second floor. This has 
heen called the most beautiful building of its 
size in Texas. It is monumental in charac 
ter and yet simple and adapted to its purpose, 
expressing at a glance the object for which 
it was erected. The material used in the 
construction is of the best, the columns and 
other stone work being of gray Bedford stone 
and the two front fagades of gray Roman 
pressed brick, with terra-cotta enrichments 

The building is planned on symmetrical 
lines. the entrance portico and hall forming 
the central axis. The portico forms the main 
central feature of the design, embodying the 
richly ornamented doorway flanked on each 
side by a cluster of Ionic columns reaching 
from the water table to the main entablature. 
On each side of the portico the fagade is 
treated with similar detail, the main lines 
being continuous, thus giving a tone of impos- 
ing simplicity. Above the entablature over 
the center of the portico is a large tablet 
bearing the name of the giver and the date 
of erection. The entrance, with its broad 
steps, wide marble portico, massive buttresses 
and stately columns extends a dignified and 
gracious welcome. Through the main entrance 
doors. which are of oak, heavily carved, the 
delivery hall is entered. This is the principal 
decorative feature of the interior. It is fin- 
ished with marble floor and wainscoting and 
richly decorated pilasters and arches The 
main stairway is of marble and iron, and 
starts upon each side of the entrance to a 
platform the width of the hall, thence to the 
second floor with a wide single run 

Facing the main entrance and near the 
center of the building is the delivery desk of 
marble and oak, from which the attendant 
may see and control the entire interior To 
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the right of the delivery desk, facing the en 
trance, are the reading and reference room 
to the left the children’s room and librarian’s 
office ; back f the desk is the stack room 
Che coloring of the main hall is white and 
old ivory; all other parts of the first floor 
are old rose, with wood work and furnish 


ings of oak 


[he library now contains 10,550 volumes. 
The work of organization was begun in De 
cember, 1900, and the first order for books 
was placed with a local firm in January, When 
the library was opened in October s sme 8000 
volumes were ready tor use This work was 
done by the librarian and two untrained as 
sistants, one of whom was with the library 


eight months and the other fv 
On account of a lack of funds it was con 
sidered best to start with untrained assist 


ants. One disadvantage of this plan is that 
it sometimes takes months to prove that an 
assistant cannot get beyond — the imple 

routine work, and another that just when 
a promising assistant 1s beginning to be { 
real use she sometimes marries Both of 
these unforeseen disadvantages have stricken 
this library, and it is now being run by 


force new since the opening The present 
staff consists of five persons —the hbrarian, 
two regular assistants, one extra assistant, 4 
young man, for evening and Sunday work 
and a janitor. The following statistics show 
the work of the first 10 weeks: registration, 
2908; issue, 15,208 Neither reference nor 
reading room work has been counted 

The library is classified by the Decimal 
system and book numbers are not u ed 
following the plan of the St. Louis Publi 
Library. The catalog so far has not pro 
gressed beyond the author and title stage, 
though some subjects of local interest, such 
as cotton, Mexico, the race question, Texas 
history, and all biography have been brought 
out. The shelf list supplements this, and is 
made to take the place of a classed catalog 
until a dictionary catalog can be completed 

The Newark charging system is used, and 
free access is permitted in the reference, 
reading and children’s rooms. Access to the 
stack room may be had on application to the 
librarian. All new fiction and a constantly 
varied assortment labelled “Good fiction” 1s 
kept on the issue desk, where it may be ex 
amined and selections made 

Quite a feature is made of the children’s 
room, which is furnished with two sizes in 
tables and chairs, has low wall cases, well 
supplied with books, several good pictures 
and plaster casts, and dainty mu lin sash 
curtains. The pictures, casts and curtains 
are a gift from the teachers and pupils of the 
public schools. Beginning with February a 
series of short talks on art and literature have 
been given in the children’s room by some of 
the teachers 

Roca Leerer, Libranan 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS OF MODERATE 
SIZE. 


W’. R. Eastman in Report of New York Home Edu- 
cation Department for 1901. 


TuHeE rapid growth of a public library re- 
quires liberal provision for the future. The 
number of volumes and the annual increase 
for not less than 20 years should be carefully 
estimated and room provided. 

In general, the library building should have 
in front, two ample reading rooms with a 
wide passage between. If stairs are needed, 
they can be arranged in a porch projecting 
somewhat to the front. 

The central passage should end in a book 
room wide enough to overlap both reading 
rooms and having direct access to each. A 
delivery desk may be at the end of the cen- 
tral passage With a narrow gate on each side 
of it, one for entrance, the other for exit, if 
public access to shelves is to be allowed as in 
most cases. 

The size of the book room will depend on 


the estimated number of books. If the walls 
are insufficient for the needed shelves, a few 
double-faced bookcases may be placed on the 
floor five feet apart, ranging from front to 
rear. An open space behind these cases, with 
small tables set between the rear windows 
will give a convenient place for study or 
work. A librarian’s room, closets or an ex- 
tension of the reading room may fill out the 
spaces on each side of the book room so that 
the exterior side lines of the building shall 
continue to the rear line without break and 
thus secure the utmost economy of construc- 
tion. The ceiling of the book room should 
be high enough (at least 14 feet) to give 
room for two stories- of bookcases when 
needed. It is desirable also to have the use 
of a dry basement under the book room with 
direct stairway between to hold the overflow 
of books not in much demand, This will be 
a great relief from overcrowding and with 
the available space above the main floor will 
give the practical advantages of a stack of 
three stories. 


Suggested plan for small library building. 
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Shelves should be placed on all available 
walls in the reading rooms 

Instead of placing partitions between the 
rooms the entire floor may be in one room 
divided into departments by double-faced 
bookeases, varying from four to eight feet 
in height according as it is desired to retain 
or to cut off the view, for the sake of appear- 
ance or supervision, This will give a great 
advantage of light with possibly some slight 
liability to disturbance. 

Bookcases so placed can be moved as ex- 
perience may indicate to meet varying condi- 
tions. The library so arranged will give the 
impression of one compact and harmonious 
whole and can be readily administered by the 
least number of persons. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BROOKLYN 
LIBRARIES 


A most important step toward the provision 
of an adequate central free library founda- 
tion for Brooklyn, N. Y., was taken on Feb 
5, when James L. Morgan, vice-president of 
the Brooklyn Library, notified Mayor Low 
that the trustees of that library had de- 
cided to offer to the city the entire property, 
including the building on Montague street 
and its collection of over 160,000 volumes, 
valued at $750,000, to be maintained as a 
central reference library. The letter convey- 
ing the offer is as follows: 

“The trustees of the Brooklyn Library have 
been deeply interested in the rapid progress 
of library development in the Borough of 
Brooklyn during the past two years, includ- 
ing, as it has, the extension of the free public 
library system and the generous provision 
made therefor by the gift of Mr, Andrew 
Carnegie 

“It would seem, however, tnat the Brook- 
lvn Free Library, wisely as it has been 
planned, must still be incomplete, until it pos- 
sesses, in addition to its circulating system, 
an ade ite central reference collection. The 
accumulation of such a collection must or- 
dinarily require both a large expenditure of 
money and a long period of time 

“Appreciating the importance to srooklyn 
of a complete free library system, the trustees 
of the Brooklyn Library believe that they are 
able to provide for Brooklyn this important 
part of a public library by offering their li- 
brary, with its valuable collection, for incor- 
poration in the general free library system. 

‘The Brooklyn Library is now possessed of 
a large library building on Montague street, 
which, with its investments in real and per- 
sonal property and its collection of over 160, 
000 volumes, represents a money value of not 
less than $750,000. Its collection of books, 
journals, and periodicals has been accumulated 
during a period of over 40 years, and it now 
constitutes a library difficult alike to dupli- 
cate and to overvalue 

“For the purpose of making this property 
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wwailable as part of a general library system. | 
am now authorized, by the unanimous act! 
of the trustees of the Brooklyn Library, t 
offer its entire property and estate f r ir 
public libt el 1 Brooklyn, upon the 
ed y spec al act « 
n. to be know: 
y, which sha 
> tae ellent 
the « tution of 
iry ihe me 
l st of the 
( | f the B 
New Yorl 
to the ippointe 
1 t ard of trustec 
iry and a1 from tl 
t present Brooklyt 
eV rp n | 1 ed to a 
the powers and duties 1 exercised tl 
board of directors of th Brooklyn Pt 
Library, and the city of New York shall con 
tract with it for the maintenance and adm 


istration of the free public library service in 
the Borough of Brooklyn 

“Upon the formation of 
and the assumption by it of the functions 1 
exercised by the board of directors of th 
Brooklyn Public Library and the execution 
of a contract between such corporation and 
the city of New York for the suitable main 
tenance of the free public library system o! 
the Borough of Brooklyn, the Brooklyn I 
brary will convey to such new corporation a 
of its property and estate, subject only to 
those conditions in respect of the tenure and 
maintenance of trust funds now binding upon 
the Brooklyn Library, and to the provision 
that the property and funds of this library 
shall be devoted, in the main, to the increase 
and enrichment of the central library colle 
tion 

“It is our hope, if this offer shall meet with 
your approval, that this consolidation of the 
chief libraries now serving the public in 
Brooklyn may found here a great free public 
library worthy of the importance of the city 
and which shall make | 
Brooklyn of increasing value and usefulne 

] 


This action 1s the result of ettort to iré 
the consolidation of Brooklyn library ta 
ties that have been going forward tor 
years past It was at one time thought tl 
the Long Island Historical Society would 
in the consolidation, but at their Janu 
meeting the director f that institut d 
cided definitely in the negative The accept 
ance by the city of the Br klvwn Library ot 
fer and the formal legal steps necessary for 
the creation of the new Ihbrary organization 
are likely to follow promptly. A bill provid 
ing for the transfer of the Brooklyn Library, 
upon the terms stated, was intr xduced into the 


legislature by Assemblyman Morgan, of 
Brooklyn, on Feb, 6 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION. 


A MEETING of the trustees of the Carnegie 
Institution was held in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, in Washington, on Jan. 29, 
when officers were elected and plans laid for 
permanent organization and the imitiation of 
work. The deed of gift was presented to the 
trustees by Mr. Carnegie, who made a brief 
speech, in which he said: 

“My first thought was to fulfil the expressed 
wish of Washington by establishing a univer- 
sity here, but a study of the question forced 
me to the conclusion that under present con- 
ditions were Washington still with us his 
finely balanced judgment would decide that, 
in our generation at least, such use of wealth 
would not be the best. 

“One of the most serious objections, and 
one which I could not overcome, was that 
another university might tend to weaken ex- 
isting universities. My desire was to co- 
operate with all educational institutions, and 
to establish what would be a_ source of 
strength and not of weakness to them, and the 
idea of a Washington university or of any- 
thing of a memorial character was therefore 
abandoned. .. . 

“This gift in nowise interferes with the 
proposed university or with any memorial. 
It has its own modest field, and is intrusted 
to co-operate with all kindred institutions, in- 
cluding the Washington University, if ever 
built. In this hope, I think the name should 
be sacredly held in reserve. It is not a mat- 
ter of $1,000,000, or $10,000,000, or even of 
$20,000,000, but of more, to fulfil worthily the 
wish of Washington, and I think no one 
would presume to this almost sacred 
name except for a university of the very first 
rank, established by national authority, as he 
desired. Be it our part in our day and gen- 
eration to do what we can to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge by utilizing 
existing institutions. 

“Gentlemen, your work begins. Your aims 
are high; you seek to extend known forces, 
and to discover and utilize new forces for the 
benefit of man. Than this there can scarcely 
be greater work. I wish you abundant suc- 
cess, and venture to prophesy that through 
your efforts, in co-operation with those of 
kindred societies in our country, contribu- 
tions to the advancement of the race through 
research will compare in the near future not 
unfavorably with those of any other land.” 

The deed of gift states, in substance, that 
Andrew Carnegie deems it his duty and high- 
est privilege to administer the wealth which 
has come to him as a trustee in behalf of 
others, and. entertaining the belief that the 
best means of discharging that trust is by ex- 
tending the opportunities for study and re- 
search in our country, he transfers to the 
trustees named $10,000,000 of registered 5 per 
cent. bonds of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


[February, 1902 


This gift is to be held in trust, the income 
from the bonds or from other securities that 
may be substituted for them to be applied to 
paying the expenses of the trustees, who are 
to receive the bonds and collect the interest, 
and may sell the same and invest the proceeds 
according to the laws of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, and who are not 
made responsible for the safety of the bonds 
or for their depreciation. They may appoint 
officers, fixing their salaries, and provide for 
the financial business of the trust 

The income is to be expended to founding 
in Washington an institution to co-operate 
with those now or hereafter established, and 
in the broadest and most liberal manner en 
courage investigation, research and discovery, 
show the application of knowledge to the im 
provement of mankind, provide such build 
ings, laboratories, books and apparatus as 
may be needed, and afford instruction of an 
advanced character to students properly qual 
ified to profit thereby. Unexpended income 
may be kept in a reserve fund to de fray the 
cost of buildings. By a two-thirds vote the 
trustees may modify these conditions ‘n_ac- 
cordance with the original purpose, which is 
“to secure, if possible, for the United States 
of America leadership in the domain of dis 
covery and the utilization of new forces for 
the benefit of man.” 

After acceptance of the deed of gift, by- 
laws were adopted, and officers were then 
elected as follows: Chairman of the board of 
trustees, Abram S. Hewitt; vice-president, 
Dr. J. S. Billings; secretary, Charles D. 
Walcott. 


ABOUT READING-ROOM TABLES. 


In planning the furniture and fittings for 
the new building erected for the New York 
Young Men's Christian Association Library, 
special attention was paid to the size and form 
of the reading-room tables, looking to the 
comfort and convenience of readers, and ta- 
bles were built which have some peculiarities 
of their own, which the writer considers 
points of improvement over the usual form; 
their use having passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and several librarians having 
requested specifications, a description may be 
of interest and use to others. 

Observations had led to the conclusion that 
small tables were preferable, for when four or 
more readers were seated at a table, there 
was always likely to be one of them moving 
about, disturbing the others more or less. 

These tables are 30x 48 inches, accommo- 
dating a reader at each end, thus assuring him 
free elbow room, and making it clear that he 
may use all of his end of the table without en- 
croaching. They are 29% inches high, while 
library tables are usually 30 to 31'2 inches; 
the higher ere found to be very good if one 
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takes a single sheet of paper, but the lower 
are better when we lay an open book on the 
table. All edges of these table tops have a 
long round edge carrying back from near the 
lower corner to 144 inches from edge, so 
gradually blending into the level top that ther: 
is no perceptible break or angle, making a 
perfectly comfortable place to rest the arn), 
while reading or writing 

To do away with a difficulty often found, 
the lack of comfortable space under library 
tables, we made them with a narrow stile 
(if that is the correct term) ; there is no need 
that this should be more than 3% inches 
wide, and it may be 1% thick to furnish 
the needed support; having this slightly 
rounded and finished on the lower edge adds 
considerably to the comfort of readers 

The legs are large, and have a large foot 
4% inches across the bottom, and are set out 
as near the corners as possible, thus giving 
a firm footing. 

We arrange these tables in rows, so that 
the long sides are so near together that chairs 
cannot be used between them, and the rows 
are set alternating, thus bringing the ends of 
each table opposite a space in the next row, 
enabling a reader to lift his chair without 
disturbing other readers 

Many readers speak of the comfort they find 
in study at these tables, and none have ever 
complained of their height, although there 
have been above 150,000 reference books used 
ver them, and many more periodicals 

The tables in the Fine Art Department are 
48x60. Instead of the usual half round 
moulding or furring strip near lower edge to 
prevent books from slipping off (and _ inci- 
dentally to stop the circulation of blood), we 
have a two-inch “nosing” along the edge, 
which is thicker than the sloping top; this is 
rounded to its upper edge, thus forming a 
¥-inch ledge, and not carrying with it any dis 
comfort. These sloping tops rise 7 inches in 
23 inches, thus leaving a 4-inch flat surface 
at center; the middle two inches of this should 
be sunk % inch to furnish a place for pencils, 
etc. These tables being large, need braces; 
we therefore put braces in, in such a way that 
they form a convenient foot rest, which is a 
real need for those working long at a time 

A word as to the care of such furniture. 
These tables seem to look as well as they did 
three years ago, because they have never been 
“dusted,” but cleaned every morning with a 
cloth that is very slightly oiled, and once a 
week thoroughly rubbed with oiled woollen 
cloths. A good mixture for oil is: 


Paraffine oil. . 1-3 
Boiled linseed oil............ re 2-3 


or oils for the purpose may be bought ready 
prepared; their use will keep the furniture 
from looking old until it is old and needs re 
finishing. H. Berry, 

Librarian Y. M. C. A. Library. 
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THE LIBRARY POST BILL 


Tue bill providing for the reductios 


postal rates on library books, introduced int 
Congress in January, 1900, was reintroduced in 
the Senate by Senator Lodge ym Der s last 
it is the same as when first introduced, save 
that the clause relating to ciety libraries 

changed to read “maintained by endowments 
or fees” instead of by endowment or taxa 
tion.” The bill which was printed in thes 
columns when first introduced (see L. J., 
Feb., 1900, p. 68) provides that the postal rat 
of one cent per pound or fraction thereof be 
granted on “books and other printed matter 
belonging to and passing from and to” any of 
the following libraries Pub libraries 
maintained wholly or in part by towns, cities, 
states, or other political umit wr by the 
United States; school libraries supported by 
taxation or having tax exemption, belong 
ing to educational institutions of all grades; 
society or social libraries having entire o1 
partial tax exemption, or other public priv 
ilege, maintained by endowments or fees, or 
from both sources, by religious, literary, p 


fessional, trade, industrial, or library associa 
tions.” 


MUTILATION OF BOOKS 
From the 83d Report of New York State Libra 


IN common with all great libraries we 
occasionally suffer from some vandalism, It 
is highly creditable to human nature that so 
few people trusted with unusual privilege 
abuse them, but the exceptions prove the rule 
The difficulty often comes from thoughtless 
ness rather than malice. Some one whose 
brain is not quite normal ethically, wishes an 
extract of a half page or so and reflects that 
probably nobody else will ever want that 
particular page and that he can save himself 
time and trouble by cutting it out with a pen 
knife. We think it unwise to give publicity 
to these rare cases lest it should suggest to 
other unbalanced minds the possibility of sim 
lar offences, but we use every endeavor to 
detect such offenders and to bring them to 
justice under the stringent laws against mutt 


lation of the property of the public hbraries 
and museums, which we post freely about the 
library. When a mutilation is discovered it 
is at once marked by the head of the depart 
ment as noted, so there shall be no suspicion 
cast on any later user of the book as the po 

sible mutilator. For costly books we secur 


a typewritten copy from some other library 
and replace the part removed. Cheaper bo i} 

we can sometimes replace from our dupl 
cates or at small cost. It is a matter of edu 
cating public sentiment more fully to regard 
public property as something sa red to be 
guarded by every user again 
vandal throws a cloud over all Ins associates 
till it is known who guilty It is gratify 
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ing to note that general sentiment is so sound 
on these matters and that there are so few 
who feel that because a thing is owned by the 
public, individual members of that public have 
a vested right to abuse it. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE 
OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Tue secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in his report for the year ending June 
30, 1901, recently published, recites the his- 
tory of the plans for the “International cata- 
logue of scientific literature” undertaken 
under the auspices of the Royal Society, and 
notes the present status of the enterprise. 
\fter referrmg to the requests for subscrip- 
tions at $85 per year, sent out by the Royal 
Society in June, 1900, he says: “It being 
necessary to secure these before the end of 
September, 1900, the secretary, as an evidence 
of the Institution’s good will, sent out a cir- 
cular letter commending the project to Amer- 
ican institutions of learning. By the end of 
September the above number had been se- 
cured, thus assuring the publication of the 
work in England, and this number has since 
been increased to the equivalent of over 66 
sets, at $85 apiece, for five years, represent- 
ing a sum of about $30,000, the largest sub- 
scription made to the catalog by any single 
country, a fact which abundantly demon- 
strates the interest felt in the catalog on the 
part of scientific men in the United States. 

“It is greatly to be regretted that no ade- 
quate provision has been made for the cata- 
loging of the scientific literature of the United 
States, which is to form a part of it. The 
secretary has provisionally undertaken to do 
this work out of the private funds of the In- 
stitution, in what is feared will be an in- 
adequate way, since only two assistants can 
be allotted for the purpose, and the secretary 
has felt able to retain these only to June 30, 
1902. It has indeed been quite clear from 
the outset that this work could not be made 
a perpetual charge upon the small Smith- 
sonian fund; but with a full recognition of 
the importance of this project, the secretary 
is still not willing to have the Institution 
itself solicit aid from Congress for it, while 
other interests already committed to the In- 
stitution are so inadequately provided for 
and demand its first care. 

“There is yet hope that some way may be 
found by which this country may take its 
proper share in the community of nations. 
In this great undertaking, which is now be- 
ing carried on by England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, and Austria, the Institution, 
which is not soliciting for itself any Congres- 
sional aid, will be glad to see Congress place 
the work in any effective hands, or, if the 
Institution itself be designated, it will do its 
part if Congress shall so direct and provide 
the means.” 
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SOCIETA BIBLIOGRAFICA ITALIANA. 


THE current number of the Rivista delle 
Biblioteche (v. 12, no. 11-12), gives the re- 
sults of the election of officers of the society, 
held on Dec. 15, 1901. These are: President, 
Pompeo Molmenti; vice-presidents, Guido 
siagi and Giuseppe Fumigalli. In addition to 
these, 10 members of the council were elected 

The same number of the Rivista contains 
a circular sent out by the society urging the 
keepers of archives in Italy to join the organ 
ization, and setting forth the advantages of 
mutual intercourse between librarians and 
archivists. Here is a hint of possible activity 
in a very practical matter for American libra 
rians, and particularly for officers of local 
library clubs. While our archives of towns, 
cities and states are meager when compared 
with those of Italy, there is no question that li 
brarians could aid those who have charge of 
them, and could, perhaps, gain as much as 
they would give. Ww. 


DR. HOTTINGER’S LIBRARY SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN IN BERLIN. 


In February, 1900, a library school for 
women was opened in the Berlin suburb of 
Siidende by Dr. Chr. G. Hottinger, formerly 
librarian of the Bibliothek der Kénigliche 
Universitats. The school, which has been 
already noted in these columns, (L, f7., 
25 :250, 687,) was visited a few months since 
by two graduates of the Pratt Institute Li 
brary School, Miss Caroline Burnite and 
Miss Bertha Trube, from whose notes a later 
account is now available. 

Dr. Hottinger’s school was established and 
is maintained, not with a view to the develop- 
ment of the library field on more popular 
lines — for the idea of the free public library 
as it exists in England and the United States 
is unfamiliar in Germany — but with the pur 
pose of opening a new field of work for 
women. Its founder’s special interest is the 
“woman question” rather than the library 
profession, and the school is intended as a 
first step toward a women’s college, to be 
some day established. He is, nevertheless, 
much interested in the popular library move- 
ment, and has schemes for making up cheap 
libraries for poor people, to buy, however, not 
to be circulated free. The school is housed in 
a small building fitted up as a library and mu- 
seum, in which is Dr. Hottinger’s personal li- 
brary of about 30,000 volumes, which includes 
an extensive collection of books by and about 
women. A one-year course is given, mainly 
devoted to the practical cataloging of the 1i 
brary, and to work upon Dr. Hottinger’s 
cherished enterprise, a compilation in the 
field of universal biographic-bibliography, 
which is to contain 6,000,000 titles, 200,000 
biographies and 20,000 portraits. It is to be 
printed by linotype, and its projector hopes 
to have it ready for distribution by 1904 
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He has also planned a Bibliography of 
Woman, on a similar scale, but systematic 
progress was not evident in either of these 
great tasks of compilation. Language re- 
quirements are not yet demanded of the stu- 
dents, though it is hoped before long to re- 
quire English, French, Latin and Greek. All 
instruction is given by Dr. Hottinger person- 
ally. There are few students, not more than 
four or five, and the one or two who have 
completed the course are now engaged in li- 
braries at salaries of about 1200 marks per 
year. 

It will be seen that this is hardly to be in- 
cluded among the effective and well-organ- 
ized schools for library training. It is rather 
a course of apprentice work, limited in its 
scope, its chief interest being the effort it 
represents to introduce into Germany a new 
occupation for women. 


American Library Association. 


President: Dr. J. S. Billings, New York 
Public Library. 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Treasurer: G. M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 


24th General meeting: Boston and Mag- 
nolia, Mass., June 14-20, 1902. 

BOSTON AND MAGNOLIA CONFERENCE. 

Preliminary announcements of the 1902 
meeting give the following facts: 

The 24th general conference of the Ameri 
can Library Association will be held in Bos 
ton and Magnolia, Mass., beginning June 14, 
1902. The general plan may be thus out- 
lined: 

Saturday, June 14, 9 a.m. Delegates will 
assemble in lecture hall of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, where brief exercises will be held. 
Morning and afternoon will be devoted to 
visits to the principal libraries of Boston and 
Cambridge. 

Sunday-Monday, June 15-16. Delegates 
may continue their stay in Boston for visits 
to libraries or points of historic interest, or 
may go to Magnolia, where the general con- 
vention will open Monday evening. 

Monday, June 16. Sessions of council, spe- 
cial boards, committees, etc., at Magnolia; 
general arrival of delegates in late afternoon; 
informal social session in evening. 

Tuesday-Friday, June 17-20. General busi- 
ness sessions at Magnolia. Not more than 
two general sessions will be held each day, 
and provision will be made for the usual 
simultaneous section, round table, and special 
meetings. The National Association of State 
Librarians will hold its annual meeting, of 
two sessions, and there will be meetings of 
the state library associations of Maine, Massa 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and other states, 
ard of library school alumni associations, etc. 

Saturday, June 21. Departure for post- 


conference excursions, of which particulars 
will be announced later, but which will proba- 
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bly include a, trip of inspection of public li- 
braries, 6 tour of historic towns, ¢ pleasure 
excursions to (1) White Mountains and (2) 
Maine coast. Final adjournment June 27 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 


J. C, Dana has been appointed a member 
of the committee on A. L. A. Exhibit at 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, vice R. R 
Bowker, resigned. The duties of the com 
mittee, which now consists of Messrs. Dewey. 
Crunden, Dana, and Miss Plummer. are to 
co-operate with the exposition directors and 
the directors of the St. Louis Public Library 
In arranging for a complete and satisfactory 
library exhibit ” the Louisiane Purchase Ex 
position, and, if requested, to furnish advice 
and suggestions in regard to the design of 
the building and the arrangements of exhibit 


State Library Commissions. 


State Liprary CoMm™MISSION 
Miss F. B. Kane, librarian, State Library, 
Dover 


The commission issued on Jan. 11 an earn 
est appeal for public subscriptions to enable 
it to continue the work so well begun through 
Miss Kane, its librarian and organizer. It 
stated that a point had been reached “where 
active, energetic and effective work on it 
part for the present season must cease” un 
less more adequate financial support was r 
ceived from the people of the state. Several 
months since a gift of $100 was offered to 
the commission, on condition that Sgoo b 
contributed by others, and earnest efforts to 
raise this amount are now being made 


INDIANA Pustic Lrprary Commission: W. ] 
Henry, secretary, State Library, Indian 
apolis. 

The commission will conduct a training 
school for librarians, at the state house, In 
dianapolis, during the four weeks, April 17 
May 15, 1902. The course will be cosiducted 
by Miss Merica Hoagland, library organizer, 
assisted by Miss Harriet L. Eaton, and le 
tures will be given by outside speakers. “Only 
those will be admitted who are creditably fill 
ing library positions, or are under definite ap 
pointments to them. Trustees are cordially 
invited to attend all lectures.” No tuition fe 
is required of residents within the state; to 
others a fee of $10 will be charged 


New Hampsuire Liprary Commission: A 


H. Chase, secretary, State Library. Con 

cord 

The Bulletin of the commi n for Decem 
ber contains two excellent articles for the 
librarians of the smaller town nd village 
—on “Pictures, in a modest way,” by ¢ are 


line H. Garland, and “Library economy,” in 
the sense of money-saving devices, by George 
Stockwell There is also a sketch of the 
Nashua Public Library, with an illustration 
of its proposed building, and a careful refer 
ence list on “New Hampshire local history.” 
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State Library A Associations. — 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President: Thomas H. Clark, Custodian of 
the Law Library, Library of Congress 

Secretary: Hugh Williams, Library of Con- 
gress 

Treasurer: F. E. Woodward, 11th and F. 
streets, N. W. 


he 6oth regular meeting of the District of 
Columbia Library Association was held at 
the Columbian University, Wednesday even- 
ing, Jan, 8, 1902, with the president, Thomas 
H. Clark, in the chair. 

The pre sident stated that the absence of the 
secretary was due to his illness, and the min 
utes of the last meeting not being in hand, 
their reading was dispensed with. Mr. W. L, 
Boyden was requested to act as secretary 
pro tem. 

The executive committee reported the elec- 
tion to none ‘rship of Miss C, Rosenbusch, 
of the Library of Congress, proposed by Miss 
Gilkey 

A communication from the American Li- 
brary Association giving notice of the Boston 
and M: — Conference, commencing June 
14, was read and filed 

The discussion for the evening, namely: 
“The work of a library association; the op- 
portunities of this association,’ was opened 
by Mr. W. D. Johnston, of the Library of 
Congress, and participated in by Dr. Adler 
and Messrs. Cole, Cutter, Dieserud, Solberg 
and Stefansson. 

After referring to some of his experiences 
as a student in the government libraries, Mr. 
Johnston described briefly the history of the 
investigation into the condition of the Li- 
brary of Congress conducted by the Joint 
Library Committee of Congress in the latter 
part of 1806, and the consequent attempt 
made in 1897 to reincorporate the American 
Library Association under the laws of the 
United States, with headquariers at Wash- 
ington, with a provision that the association, 
through its council or otherwise, should from 
time to time act as a visiting board of the 
national library. The incompleteness of the 
former and the failure of the latter, he ob- 
served, left certain duties to be performed by 
the District Library Association. These 
duties had been well defined by the Librarian 
of Congress in a paper upon local library as- 
sociations read before the second Interna- 
tional Library Conference in London, in 1897. 

The speaker then enumerated some of the 
problems which confront the libraries of the 
District, particularly the national library, de- 
scribed what had been done by the association 
in the past to solve these problems, and con- 
cluded by recommending that the association 
devote more attention, if possible, to these 


matters. 


Mr. Dieserud, following a paper of his own, 
made the following motion: 

“The Library Association of the District 
of Columbia favors a program in which the 
literary and esthetic feature plays a more 
prominent part than has heretofore been the 
case, occupying, if possible, not less than one 
fifth of the time available for the reading of 
papers.” 

rhe motion was laid upon the table, not in 
the formal sense, but as embodying the opin 
ion of many of the members of the associa 
tion, and to serve as advisory matter for the 
executive committee in making up programs. 

Mr. Woodward made a statement regarding 
the membership of the association, as follows: 
There are 181 members on the roll, at least 
77 of whom are in the Library of Congress, 
with a possible 10 or 12 more; 4 reside out 
of town; 16 are not employed under the gov 
ernment, and 67 are employed in other libra 
ries than the Library of Congress. Thirty 
nine of these members joined during the year 
1901. 

Mr. Johnston then presented the following 
motion : 

‘That a committee be appointed to gather 
material for a bibliography of the libraries of 
the District, with power to make such expen- 
ditures out of the treasury of the association 
as may be necessary.’ 

The same on motion was referred to the 
executive committee, with instructions to re- 
port at the next meeting. 

The association then adjourned. About 60 
members were present. 

Wm. L. Boypen, 
Secretary pro tem 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

President: C. S. Greene, Public Library, 
Oakland. 

Secretary: R. E. Cowan, 829 Mission st., 
San Francisco. 

Treasurer: F. B, Graves, Public Library, 
Alameda. 

The Library Association of California held 
its annual meeting on Jan. 17, 1902, and fol- 
lowing the usual custom it was preceded by 
a dinner at the California Hotel. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1902: President, 
Chas. S. Greene; vice-president, Miss Mary 
A. Walker; secretary, R. E. Cowan; treas- 
urer, F. B, Graves. Remarks were made by 
the president, Mr. Greene, and by Prof 
Stringham, of the University of California, 
and Mr. John McNaught, of the San Fran 
cisco Call. F. B. Graves 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: H. C, Wellman, Public Library. 
Brookline. 
Secretary: G. E. Nutting, Public Library, 
Fitchburg. 
Treasurer: Miss Theodosia Macurdy, Pub- 
lic Library, Boston. 
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A meeting of the Massachusetts Library 
Club was held on Jan. 14 in Worcester, which 
was practically a joint meeting of the various 
library associations of the state. Members 
were present from the Massachusetts, the 
Western Massachusetts, the Bay Path, and 
the Cape Cod clubs. The session was held 
in the hall of the English high school, and was 
opened at 10.30 a.m. with H. C. Wellman, 
president of the Massachusetts club, in_the 
chair, The first half-hour was devoted to 
business. There was a warm discussion as 
to the means of inducing publishers to re 
duce the prices of books, which have recently 
been advanced, and it was voted to have the 
committee appointed to treat with the pub- 
lishers continue their work. 

At 11 o'clock the regular program opened 
with a paper by Miss Ida Farrar of Spring 
field, secretary of the Western Massachusetts 
library club, on “Library institutes in Massa 
chusetts.” She showed that these institutes 
are in line with other educational movements 
of the day. The American Library Associa 
tion, covering the whole country, was the 
first concerted movement of librarians; then 
came the state clubs; then the local, and last 
the library institute, covering a section of 
from five to 10 towns and centering in the 
one most accessible. Its purpose is to awaken 
an interest in the library among the towns- 
people, to arouse discussion between libra- 
rians as to ways and means of developing 
the library and making it of greatest use to 
the people, and to bring to teachers and pu- 
pils a deeper realization of what the books 
in their midst may mean to them. The idea 
of an institute was first broached at the last 
union meeting of Massachusetts clubs, in 
October, 1900. Through letters sent out to 
librarians in the four western counties of the 
state, the secretary established a line of com 
munication with nearly all the vowns, and as- 
certained which ones would welcome the idea 
of an institute. Five have been held during 
the past year, representing in attendance be- 
tween 30 and 40 towns. Those who have 
been present as listeners have not been the 
only ones helped. The speakers have learned 
much from the devotion of the librarians in 
the smaller towns to their work. Many re- 
ceive only a nominal sum for their salary and 
sometimes devote even that to the purchase 
of books for their library; time is given very 
freely in order to keep the books in repair 
and to accommodate the people. 

As yet the work is in an experimental stage 
and each meeting teaches new lessons. Most 
of the preparation has been made through 
correspondence, but the most successful insti- 
tute was one worked up by personal visits 
of two members of the club on librarians, 
trustees, ministers and members of school 


committees 

Miss M. A. Tarbell, president of the Bay 
Path Club, spoke on “The relations of the 
state clubs to local clubs.” After outlin 
ing the development of the several library 
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clubs of the state, and their affiliation, and 


describing the very different conditions an 
characterist of the sections they represent, 
she said: “We are now confronted by th 
question, Shall each as ation work out 
Its own prob! ivate its own province 
independently, except by exchange of cour 
tesies and of ideas, and assistance in the 
problems common to all? Or can the state 
club sustain a fostering relation to the other 
and to all the libraries in the state those in 
sitting-rooms and meeting-houses and cor 
ners of town hall ind the branches in mill 
othees, corner store ind elect: car barns? 
Can a state association do many things for 
the general welfare that local clubs cannot 
do? and, on the other hand, can it carry 
brightness, encouragement and t et of 
fellowship in a noble calling to the self-sa 
rificing, often lonely. hbrarian in the littl 
village or remote hill town Can a state 
club help the library that has only $15 to 
spend for books to invest this most advan 
tageously, as well as the one that s $5000 
“I asked an eminent lbrarian, noted for 
pioneer work, if a state club has pecul if 


possibilities, for advancing library inter 
all over the state, and his answer was, ‘Y« 
It is certain that a state club has more mor 
more experience, more trained librarians! 
more intercourse with other large associa 
tions —therefore more executive force and 
administrative power. Let us consider to-day 
what large things for the general good it can 
do. Let us also consider the more difficult 
question, Can the state club adapt itself in 
active heipfulness to all the varieties of library 
conditions, and lack of library condition 
Massachusetts? Can its influence be exerted 
upon every community, the environment of 
every library, in the state? Can it unite in 
the sense of companionship, and inspire with 
new enthusiasm all those who are giving out 
books to the people of Massachusetts, whether 
they can be called librarians, in the profes 
sional sense, or not? Is all this more feasi 
ble because of the local clubs that have been 
lately organized?” 

This paper provoked a warm discussion, 
the gist of which went to prove that the local 
clubs understand the conditions of their com 
munity and consequently can provide for 
them better than the larger state club can, 
but the state club should show its interest 
and add what it can in inspiration by sending 
a delegate to each meeting of the local club 

The last address was by E. A. Gilman on 
“How periodicals are illustrated.” Phe 
speaker had brought a_ variety of picture 
representing wood engraving, steel engraving 
zinc etching, photogravure, gelatine print 
lithographs, half-tones etc., which were 
spread before the audience and copies of 
which were passed around. Not only the 
finished pictures, but also the processes and 
the blocks of wood and the plates on whi 
the work is done were exInbited, and the de 
velopment of illustration was traced from 
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the earliest times to the artistic advertisements 
of modern days sent out even by junk-dealers. 

After dinner the party divided, visiting the 
hbraries of the city, the Worcester Public, 
the Law Library, the American Antiquarian 
Society and the library at Ciark University. 
At a joint executive committee meeting held 
in the afternoon plans of affiliated work and 
the desirability of another union meeting 
were discussed. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Miss Edith Tobitt, Public Li- 
brary, Omaha 

Secretary: Miss Clara Mullikin, State Uni- 
versity Library, Lincoln. 

Treasurer: Miss Margaret O’Brien, Public 
Library, Omaha. 


The severtth annual meeting of the Nebras- 
ka Library Association was held in Lincoln 
on Jan. 1, when a dinner was given at the 
Lincoln Hotel, and a session followed in 
Palladium Hall, at the State University. 
The address of J. IL. Wyer, the president, 
was a summary of library work in the state 
during the year. He said that the six larg- 
est libraries in the state are now, in the or- 
der of size, Omaha Public Library, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library, Nebraska State 
Library, Peru Normal Library, Creighton 
College Library and Lincoln City Library. 
These six libraries number to-day about 195,- 
000 volumes, as against 143,000 in 1896. The 
Omaha Public Library is the largest in the 
state, with nearly 60,000 volumes. During the 
past year it has established the first branch 
library in Nebraska. The library of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is growing steadily, hav- 
ing added something over 6000 volumes dur- 
ing the past year, making a total of about 
53,000 volumes. It is the largest reference 
library in the whole tier of states from North 
Dakota to Texas 

Che characteristics of the other libraries 
mentioned were briefly noted; and the library 
legislation of the year and the work of the 
state commission were reviewed, while the 
new libraries established or under way were 
also described 

Miss Bullock, secretary of the state library 
commission, reported upon the activities of 
that body during the year, contrasting the 
conditions that prevailed in the east and in 
the west \ useful “question box” was con- 
ducted by Miss Tobitt, of the Omaha Public 
Library 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Pre sident, Miss Edith Tobitt ; Ist vice presi- 
dent, Miss Jane Abbott, Lincoln City Libra- 
ry; 2d vice-president, Miss Rulon, Peru Nor- 
mal School; secretary, Miss Mullikin, Uni 
versity of Nebraska Library; treasurer, Miss 
O'Brien, Public Library, Omaha. The next 
meeting of the association will be held in 
Omaha 


Library Clubs. 
LIBRARY CLUB OF BUFFALO. 

President: H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library. 

Secretary: R. F. Morgan, Grosvenor Li- 
brary. 

The Library Club of Buffalo met in the 
rooms of the Buffalo Historical Society, Jan. 
29, 1902, Mr. Elmendorf in the chair. In the 
absence of Miss Hawkins of the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library, the chairman of the home libra- 
ries committee, the report was made by Mr 
Walter Brown 

The work is fast outgrowing the experi- 
mental period. Several of the home libraries 
have been started, and are looked after by 
some who volunteer to see that the books are 
properly used and cared for. 

The report of the committee on library 
institutes was made by the chairman, E. D. 
Strickland, of the Buffalo Historical Society. 
The committee suggested that the institute 
for the Buffalo district be held in the city of 
Buffalo some time in May, probably Memorial 
Day. Mrs. Elmendorf, secretary of the New 
York State Association, asked that the com 
mittee make definite arrangements as to date, 
hours of meeting, program, etc., so that she 
might send the report to Albany at an early 
date. 

The club is trying in other ways to enter- 
tain and educate the citizens of Buffalo. The 
topic for the evening was the “Evening use 
of school houses” and the club was addressed 
by Hon. Henry P. Emerson, superintendent 
of the Department of Education of Buffal 
Mr. Emerson tried to lead the zeal expres 
by the club into the right channel, by telling 
them of the obstacles that would have to be 
surmounted in order to get good results 

Miss E. M. Chandler, of the Buffalo Pub 
lic Library, read a bright paper on the “Li 
brary club possibilities in aiding this work.” 
Miss Chandler suggested how the rooms of 
the school buildings could be opened not only 
for lecture courses, but for reading rooms, and 
perhaps for games, etc. The attendants could 
be secured by volunteers from the library 
club. 

The topic was discussed by J. N. Larned. 
Henry P. Richmond and others. It wa 
thought that the use of school houses in thi 
way would give centers for helpful neighbor 
hood gatherings, that would be at once edu 
cational and interesting. They would reach 
many who are outside of the influence of the 
public library. Mr. Elmendorf was asked to 
appoint a committee of three to act in con 
junction with the committee of the School 
Association and the board of school exam 
iners to devise a plan of work, and to peti- 
tion the common council of Buffalo to aid 
the club in this, its new venture 

R. F. Morean, Secretary 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO 
President: Camillo von Klenze, University 
of Chicago 

Secret ry 
Library 

Treasurer: C. B. Roden, Public Library 

The second regular meeting of the 
was held at the residence of Mr. F. I. Car- 
penter, 5533 Woodlawn avenue 

\fter the minutes of the previous meeting 
had been read and approved, the secretary re 
ported that Mrs, M. H. Wilmarth, vice-presi 

f the society, had resigned from the 

rcil, and that the vacancy had been filled 
he election of Mr. J. W. Thompson, al 
ready member of the council, to be vic 
president, and of Mr. W. S. Merrill to be 
member of the council. The secretary also 
reported that the suggestion that a commis 

ner of bibliography be appointed at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition had so far re 
ceived endorsement by the American Histor 
cal Association, the Wisconsin State Histor 
ical Society, the New York Historical So 
ciety, President C. W. Eliot, of Harvard Uni 
versity, and the directors of the John Crerar 
Library Mr. Thompson read, in the ab 
sence of Mr. Merrill, the report of the com 
mittee on founding a national bibliographical 
society, in part as follows: 

“Although you are all familiar with the 
recommendation of the committee, as stated 


A, G. S. Josephson, John Crerar 


season 


dent of 


in their circular to members, I will repeat it 
here: ‘The committee endorse the opinion of 


Mr. Andrews, given at the Waukesha meet 
ing, viz., that the Chicago society go on a 
year or so longer, and issue a couple of credit 
able publications, thereby proving its reason 
for existence, and drawing more non-resi- 
dent members to its ranks. At the moment 
when these outnumber the resident members 
it would be in order to change the name and 
organization of the society, and enlarge plans 
and field of work.’ 

“This proposition was 
number of 
criticism 112 


all 


submitted te 
members and to a outsiders 
for approbation or 
were sent out, and up to Jan. 27 43 replies 
have been received The returns when 
tabulated stand, in so far as they agree, as 
follows: 32 approve the plan of the commit 
tee. = want local societies, 2 want a national 
society at once, 2 want Chicago to be the 
nucleus of the new society, 3 make special 
suggestions, 


cf yprie 


and 3 are non-committal 

“Miss Mabel McIlvaine has a special sug 
gestion: ‘A class of persons who, if properly 
directed, might be useful in co-operative bib 
liographical work are the graduates from | 


li 
brarv schools. Might we not suggest themes 


for the bibliographies compiled by these stu 
dents and then enlarge and edit them? If 
every library in the country recognized bib 
liography as a part of its proper duties, and 
gave its employes a portion of time for com 
pilation, it would be profitable to all concerned.’ 

“As the plan of the committee has been 
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Mr. J. W. Thompson then n 
society recommend to librarian 
braries that some time be gra 
bers of 7 
graphical work, as had 
Miss Melivaine. This motion 
by Mr. F, I. Carpenter to th 
council be 


een 


to carry out this suggestion, and was then 
accepted \ short paper on “Some bib! 
graphical desiderata and the ways and meat 
to carry them out” was then read by Mr 
Josephson, who said, in part 

“The function of bibliography, I take it 
is the recording, classification and evaluatior 
of printed literature Bibliographical research 
is the resear h into the liter iry ures 1 
scientific investigation. The ntury t past 
has been one of unusual activity in the field 
of productive scholarship. The literary 
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liographical research will be carried out in the 
interest of productive scholarship. Such an 
institute must be international in character 
and affiliations. As there is a great mass of 
literature that is not to be found on this side 
of the ocean, and that very likely never will 
be found here, it would be necessary to estab- 
lish relations with scientific institutions in 
Europe or to found special affiliated insti- 
tutes there.” Three special undertakings were 
outlined: a bibliography of bibliographies, a 
bibliography of serials, and a bibliography of 
incunabula. The first “should not be made 
in one single volume, but as a series of mono- 
graphs, each dealing with the bibliography 
of a subject or group of subjects. It should 
be made in co-operation by bibliographers and 
specialists.” The second should include or- 
dinary periddicals, serials, transactions, etc., 
giving changes of titles, publishers and edi- 
tors, frequency of issue, etc As to the third, 
Mr. Josephson described Dziatzko’s “Plan 
eines aller bekannten und noch zu ermitteln 
den Wiegendrucke umfassenden katalogs,’ 
printed in no. 14 of his “Sammlung _biblio- 
thekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten,” Leipzig, 
igo. To carry out these plans a bibliographi- 
cal institute, on lines previously described, 
was necessary. “Its location should be in 
New York or Washington, so as to be near 
the largest library centers and not too dis- 
tant from Europe. It should have staff of- 
ficers in such centers as Chicago and San 
Francisco, and also in London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Rome, at least. Its staff should consist 
not only of bibliographers, but of scientists 
in various fields. The institute should under- 
take bibliographical work on its own initiative 
and also compile special lists to order. The 
entries should all be made uniform, and each 
entry electrotyped so as to be always available 
for future use. The cost of running an insti- 
tution of this kind I have calculated at about 
$50,000 a year. Sale of its publications might 
be expected to bring in some money, but 
hardly more than to cover the cost of print- 
ing. What is needed, therefore, is an endow- 
ment.” Mr, Josephson ended with a plea that 
the society “make suggestions to persons or 
institutions that might be likely to take in- 
terest in the founding of such an institute.” 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Thomp- 
son mentioned among the desiderata a bibliog- 
raphy of glossaries. A bibliography of ar- 
ticles in scientific periodicals was also men- 
tioned, and Mr. Carpenter expressed the hope 
that the influence of the society might tend 
to improve the character of general bibliog- 
raphies, which were at the present time made 
up chiefly of titles of popular articles. 

Mr. Thompson suggested the possibility that 
the Carnegie Institution might interest itself 
in the establishment of a bibliographical insti- 
tute. On motion the question as to what the 
society could do to promote the plan was re- 
ferred to the council 

Axset G. S. Josernson, Secretary. 
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CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: A. G. S. Josephson, John Crerar 
Library 

Secretary: C. R. Perry, Public Library 

Treasurer: C. A. Torrey, University ot 
Chicago. 

A regular meeting was held Jan. 9 at Han 
del Hall, President Josephson in the chair 

Miss Harriot E. Hasder, John Crerar Li 
brary, and Miss Estelle Lutrell, University 
of Chicago Library, were elected to member- 
ship. Mr. C. B. Roden was appointed a mem 
ber of the committee on future work, vice 
H. W. Gates, resigned; and announcement 
of the Boston-Magnolia conference of the 
A. L, A, was made 

The following formal program had been ar 
ranged in commemoration of the roth anni 
versary of the first regular meeting of the 
club, which was held Jan. 8, 1892: 

Address: The Chicago Library Club; its 
founding and early history, by Mrs. Zell: 
Allen Dixson, University of Chicago 

Address: The Chicago Library Club; its 
present and future, by Carl B. Roden, 
Chicago Public Library. 

Reminiscences by members 

An informal social, with music, readings 
and refreshments followed, and although the 
club quarters were somewhat crowded the 75 
people present seemed to have an enjoyable 
time. 

Mrs, Dixson said in part: 

“We have come here to-night to celebrate 
the 1oth birthday anniversary of the Chicago 
Library Club. I am to give you a very brief 
outline of the circumstances that formed the 
environment of the birth and early infancy of 
this vigorous young child. A printed circular 
setting forth the desirability of a city club 
composed of those who were interested in 
library matters was given a wide distribution. 
On Dec. 17, 1801, 18 librarians met at the 
Newberry Library to effect an organization. 
After an informal discussion the meeting 
adopted a constitution and elected its officers, 
making Dr, Wm, F. Poole its first president. 
The advent of the club was at a time of 
precious opportunity when the library history 
of Chicago was turning its brightest pages 
The Newberry was bringing into the city rich 
collections of rare and out-of-orint books, the 
Chicago Public had just ... <cpted the plans of 
its new building; the University of Chicago 
had just moved its library from its temporary 
quarters at Morgan Park to the Chicago cam- 
pus; Armour Institute, the John Crerar and 
the Evanston Public were beginning to be 
something more than a rumor. At just this 
point in the library history of Chicago came 
the Library Club. This environment was re- 
flected in the meetings themselves. During 
its early history the club had no home, no 
regular place of meeting. It was customary 
to accept an invitation from one of the libra- 
ries represented in the club to meet with it. 
This plan had both advantages and disadvan- 
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tages. It was a good thing to have the mem 
bers visit in turn each of the libraries, and 
indirectly it afforded exercise and the broad- 
ening effect of travel to have the club meet 
one month at Pullman, the next at Oak Park, 
then Morgan Park, Evanston, South Park 
and the North Side. But there were also the 
trials and sufferings of the executive com 
mittee — anticipation as to where the next 
meeting was to be held, despair as the days 
passed and no invitation was received. When 
one did come the weather man had to be con 
sidered. An accepted invitation to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was more than once ac 
companied by the worst blizzard of the sea 
son. And yet the club grew and prospered 
During its first year the club undertook to 
start an Illinois State Library Association, 
but the enthusiasm seemed to be confined to 
Chicago, for the effort failed It was not until 
1896 that the Chicago Library ¢ lub succeeded 
in bringing into existence the state associa 
tion. During the World’s Fair the club be 
came the locai committee for the entertain 
ment of the visiting A, L. A, me mbers. In 
1894 the club suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death of Dr, Poole. In 1895 the club pub 
lished its first manual, giving names and ad 
dresses of the libraries of Chicago and vicin 
ity, and also a short historical and descriptive 
account of each.” 

Mr. Roden said in part: 

“We have lived 10 years; we have elected 
10 executive committees, no two of which 
have ever interpreted their duties alike, but 
all of which, with varying views, have suc- 
ceeded in the ultimate object of keeping the 
club alive, and interest in it at least above the 
freezing point. Our membership is large, and 
though we are, broadly speaking, all engaged 
in the same occupation, that occupation 1s 
still too much a matter of individual opinion 
rather than of scientific principles, and its 
various departments are too sharply set off 
and specialized to permit their being tre ated 
in a manner uniformly interesting to all in 
such an association. Still we may say safely 
that, by their very diversity, these meetings 
must, at some time, have provided something 
of use for each one. Meanwhile, through the 
wisdom of one of our presidents in selecting 
the chairman of a committee, and the unalter- 
ing devotion of that chairman to an endless 
task, the name of the Chicago Library Club 
appears upon the title-page of a most credit- 
able publication, which in itself is ample rea- 
son for the club’s existence, and its justifica- 
tion for a full measure of pride in itself, and, 
more than that, a plain sign post toward a 
useful future 

“We have a pleasant organization, affording 
a much-needed point of contact for a number 
of busy people, from many places, with many 
interests, and many ways of doing the same 
thing; we have a club which stands before 
the world as the representative of Chicago's 
interest in the library field, and the extension 
of that field within the city, during the period 
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“Something of this kind is now, nominall 
at least. being done. We have a comn 
charged with the duty of compiling acct 
statistics of the libraries of the city and 
county; we have another committee on the | 
brary at the Cook county jail; we have 
representative on the school extension com 
mittee created by a number of local societ 
This is the day of strenuous life; let thi ! 


join the procession ; let it cé 

gathering place, rather let it become the 
ward and visible sign of the inward and spit 
itual grace which moves in the hbrar ! 


Cuestey R. Perry, Secr 
LONG ISLAND LIBi RY ( 


President: Miss W. M. Plummer, Pratt In 
stitute Library 

Secretary: Mi M. S. Draper, Children’ 
Museum Library 

Treasurer: Miss Mabel Farr, Adel} Col 
lege Library 

The February meeting of the Long Island 


Library Club was held at the Pratt | t 
Free Library on Thursday, Feb. ¢ 
o'clock. The program wa teresting, and 


brought together a large atte: 
bers of the club, students of t! 


and others The wall of tl lecture-1 m™ 
were closely covered with beautiful ter 
color painting of flower bh M 
which gave an added inte 
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to be sent to every library on the Island. 
(he committee recommended that 200 copie 
of the circular should be printed and dis- 
tributed. The circular as prepared by the 
committee was then read by the secretary 
and approved by the club. A formal vote 
was passed as follows: That the report of the 
committee should be accepted, that the circu- 
lar should be printed as recommended and the 
committee should be continued 
he first address was made by Miss Hazel- 
tine, president of the state association, on 
the subject of library institutes. The speaker 
utlined the development of the idea from its 
suggestion at Lake Placid, and said that like 
the Teacher’s Institute, the aim is to give not 
only information, but inspiration. In accor- 
dance with the spirit of the proposed plan, 
five persons wolunteered to give such assis- 
tance as they are able to any librarians de- 
siring it 
The president announced that a special 
meeting of the club would be held by invita- 
tion at the rooms of the Grolier Club, on 
Friday, Feb. 21, at three o'clock 
Action was taken on an amendment to the 
constitution, in relation to the election of 
officers. It was voted that article iv., sec- 
tion 1, should read, “Nomination shall be 
made in the following manner: the president 
shall appoint a nominating committee, which 
may present at the same meeting two tickets 
to be voted for by ballot. Those candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes shall 
be considered elected.” The names of three 
persons were presented and accepted for mem- 
bership 
The subject “Photographs and other illus- 
trative material in reference work” was then 
discussed by Miss Romiett Stevens of the 
Pratt Institute High School, Miss Julia Os- 
good of Boston, Miss Bertha Bass of Bar- 
nard College. Miss Alice Stevens of the Girls’ 
High School, and Mr. E. W. Gaillard, libra- 
rian of the Webster Free Library, New York. 
The first speaker showed how her pupils are 
tided in the study of Greek and Roman his- 
tory by the use of photographs of the famous 


buildings. or of the statues of the gods and 
hero It is impossible to give properly the 
impression of life without pictures. Miss 
Osgood advocated the use always of the best 


pictures that can be procured, as the cheaper 
reproductions do not give what artists call 
“values.” Miss Bass related in how many 
pleasant ways the students of the Polytechnic 
Institute were aided in their study of history 
by the use of photographs placed in the class- 
room. Miss Alice Stevens called attention to 
the fact that the portraits of rulers and lead- 
ers could be used to great advantage in con- 
nection with the study of modern history, 
throwing light on their characters. Mr. Gail- 
lard suggested that as all librarians cannot 
have fine pictures, but must use some of a 
very cheaper kind, other illustrative material 
nay be used and lent as well as bocks, such 


nay 


minerals, casts of statues, anatomical 


models, boxes of specimens illustrating the 
life history of insects, etc. 

A subject of very practical interest to many 
of the librarians was presented by Miss Hunt, 
children’s librarian at the Newark Free Public 
Library, in her paper on the “Classification 
of children’s story books,” printed elsewhere 
(see p. 95.) 

Miriam S. Draper, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Secretary: L. E. Hewitt, Law Association 
Library, 600 City Hall, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Miss M. Z. Cruice, American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

A postponed stated meeting of the club was 
held on Nov. 18 last in the lecture hall of th 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Dr Morris 
Jastrow presiding. There, with the portraits 
of distinguished civil and military Pennsyl- 
vanians looking down on them, the club lis 
tened to a most interesting address by Judge 
Samuel W. Pennypacker. 85 persons attended 
the meeting. The subject of the address was 
“The early German press of Pennsylvania "a 
The speaker prefaced his remarks by a num 
ber of stories illustrative of the elements 
which went to compose the Pennsylvania 
population. The religious orders were pre 
ceded by Peter Cornelius Plockhoy, who de 
clared in 1662 that no slavery should exist 
in his community on the Delaware; the story 
of James Annesley, grandson of the duke of 
Buckingham, was used as a reminder of the 
individuals driven by oppression or craft of 
one kind or another to a more noble and gen- 
erous Pennsylvania. These stories aptly in 
troduced the prints which Judge Pennypacker 
displayed. There were religious volumes 
from Sauer’s Germantown press and from the 
bindery of the mystics at Ephrata. There 
was the patriotic almanac of Francis Bailey, 
with a device of Washington on horseback, 
and describing him in German as the Father 
of his Country —the first known description 
of Washington in those terms. There were 
some of the almanacs so congenial to the 
thrifty farmers from the Rhine provinces and 
to the equally thrifty Scotch-Irish These 
and other prints attracted much attention, 
and were examined with interest after the dis 
course. A discussion followed, participated 
in by Prof. M. D. Larned, J. G. Rosengarten, 
Julius F. Sachse, Dr. Jastrow, Mr. John 
Thomson. 

Mr. Thomson stated that the new Keystone 
State Library Club had appointed a commtt 
tee to consider the differentiation of fictional 
literature 


On Jan. 13, 1902, the club again met, 
this time at the beautiful building of the H 
Josephine Widener Branch of the Free Li 
brary, at Broad st. and Girard avenue, The ex- 
ecutive committee had decided to try the effect 
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of inclosing two invitation cards with the no 
tices of the meeting, in order that the mem- 
bers might send invitations to friends. Per 
haps partly on this account, and partly also 
on account of the expectation of an interest 
ing address, 150 persons attended the meeting 
The speaker was Miss Mary Upton, a grad 
uate of the Drexel Institute Library School 
and recently with Sanderson, the London ar 
tistic bookbinder. Her subject was “The craft 
of bookbinding.” After a historical review 
of the subject, she described present efforts 
at artistic development, and explained some of 
the practical work. Col. Nicholson then gave 
a brief survey of the artistic work in book 
binding done in Philadelphia, a work which 
he said received an impetus at the time of the 
Centennial Exhibition. Mr. Kates expressed 
the pleasure which the club felt at hearing 
Miss Upton’s address 

Dr. Jastrow expressed the feeling of amused 
surprise with which he discovered, on one 
occasion, a poem of 100 pages which some 
lover of binding had written on that subject 

Mr. Bowerman, of the Wilmington Library, 
moved the appointment of a committee to 
consider the subject of the negotiations with 
publishers for the purpose of securing tur 
ther reductions in the net prices of books, this 
committee to report at the Atlantic City con 
ference with the New Jersey Club. The presi 
dent appointed as the committee Mr. Bower 
man, Mr. Montgomery, of the Wagner Insti 
tute, in Philadelphia, and Miss Randall, of 
the University of Pennsylvania 

Announcements were made by Mr. Thom 
son, as A. L. A. delegate, of the meeting of 
the Library Association, to be held next sum 
mer at Magnolia near Boston. Announce 
ment was also made of the bi-state meeting 
at Atlantic City, beginning March 14 next, to 
be participated in by the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania clubs 


‘Library Scbools and Training 
Classes. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH: TRAIN 


ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN'S LIBRA 


rhe training school reopened for the au 
tumn term on Sept. 30, 1901, and closed for 
the Christmas vacation Dec. 21 \fter 
week of preliminary lectures upon library 
work in general, with visits to all the branch 
libraries, the regular school schedule was put 
In operation, lectures being given each ) 
ing by members of the library staff. The le 
tures bearing directly on hbrary work in 
cluded order department routine, classifica 
tion, government of children’s rooms, anno 
tation of children’s books, studies in litera 
ture preparatory to the story hour, with the 
theory and practice of story-telling. Other 
subjects designed to give the student a broad 
er knowledge of how to work with children 
and a knowledge of the social conditions of 
the time, were civic education, children’ 


games, and Froebel’s philosophy as expres 

in his “Education of man” and “Mother p 

In addition to these, the students hav: 
tened to a number of outside lecture 1 

ing those given by Prof. R. G, M t itl 
University Extension course on “S es a 
a mode of thinking,” also two lectures by Mi 
Susan E. Blow, author of “Sy c educa 
tion,” on “The root of eption and how to 
uproot it” and “The awakening of the ideal.” 
Special lecture were al » giver tl dents 
by members of the fa 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The annual display of picture bulletins 
made by students of the library school at- 
tracted much attention in the library exhibit 
alcove. Among the subjects chosen for bul- 
letins were: Coronations, Isthmian canal, 
Our animal friends, The stellar universe, 
James Russell Lowell, Some interesting books 
on domestic science, etc. 

The work of the second term began Feb. 3. 

Miss Inez Mortland, class of ’o1, has been 
engaged as temporary cataloger in the Louis- 
iana State University Library, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Miss Annie F. Petty, class of "99, assisted 
by Miss Louise F, Buhrman, class of ‘99, or- 
ganized the Public Library of Greensboro’, 
N. C., which was opened in January. 

VEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

Mr. Clement W. Andrews, librarian of the 
John Crerar Library, has accepted an invi- 
tation from the N. Y. State Library School 
Alumni Association to fill the Alumni lec- 
tureship this year. He will give three ad- 
dresses on “The bibliography of science,” 
June 2, 3 and 4. Former students are most 
cordially invited to attend the lectures. 

Miss Edith D. Fuller began her course in 
advanced dictionary cataloging Feb. 1. It 
will be followed by the elementary course 

The school will this year have the unusual 
opportunity of attending the annual meeting 
of the American Library Association. Only 
once before. in 1892. has it been feasible to 
arrange for the attendance of the entire school, 
though individual students have been fre 
quently present and the majority attended 
the Chicago meeting in 1893. The last ex 
amination this year will be held June 11 and 
the time from June 12 to 16 will be spent in 
visiting a few New England libraries. 

SaLoME CUTLER FAIRCHILD 
PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

The course in works of reference for high 
school teachers, begun in October, 1901, 
ended the third week in January, 1902. 13 
teachers from the Girls’ High School, teach- 
ers of English, literature, history, German, 
and French, applied for the course, which was 
arranged especially for them, and there were 
seldom fewer than 11 in attendance on 
the 10 weekly lectures. The following classes 
of books were taken up: General encyclope- 
dias. Dictionaries, Biographical dictionaries, 
Reference books in literature, music, art, re- 
ligion, geography, sociology, and Historical 
and miscellaneous reference books —also a 
few generally useful trade bibliographies. 
When there was time, problems were given 
out to be looked up in the books mentioned 
in the day’s lectures, and careful notes were 
taken. Expressions of satisfaction with the 
course were heard on every hand and of con- 
viction that the notes taken would be ex- 
ceedingly serviceable. The books referred to 
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were brought into the class and examined, so 
that the acquaintance might be with the book 
as well as with the title. 

The class of 1902 will make the usual spring 
vacation visits to libraries, this year to those 
in Washington and Baltimore, the dates 
chosen being March 27 to April 3. It is 
quite likely that the school will also attend the 
A. L. A. conference in Boston and Magnolia 
from June 14 to 19, returning in time for the 
Pratt Institute commencement, the eveaing of 
the 19th 

During January the school had the pleas 
ure of a visit from Mr. H. L, Elmendorf, of 
the Buffalo Public Library, and from Miss 
Isabel Ely Lord, of Bryn Mawr. Mr. Elmen- 
dorf talked to the class on the subject of 
“Open shelves,” and Miss Lord’s address 
was on “The qualifications of the college li 
brarian.” Both addresses were greatly en 
joved 

In February the Library School had_ the 
pleasure of a visit from Mrs. Fairchild, of the 
New York State Library School, from Miss 
Hazeltine, of the James Prendergast Free 
Library, Jamestown, N. Y, and from Miss 
Hewins, of the Hartford Public Library. 
Mrs. Fairchild lectured before the schoo! on 
the subject of Book annotation; Miss Hazel 
tine on Some economies in small libraries 
followed by a short address on the work in 
children’s libraries — and Miss Hewins took 
up the subject of Book reviews as a guide to 
the librarian. The lectures were very much 
enjoyed by the students. 


Graduates’ Association 


The annual luncheon and business meeting 
of the Graduates’ Association of the Pratt 
Institute Library School was held in New 
York on Jan 30, 55 members being present 

The association entertained Mrs. Fairchild 
of Albany as its guest of honor and received 
her brief address of greeting and good-fellow 
ship with applause. She spoke of the solid 
arity existing among library school graduates 
as the result not of clannishness but of a 
unity of aim, and more especially of a simil- 
arity of point of view and breadth of vision 
which special educational training in any line 
gives, in contradistinction to that gained by 
entering the same field of work by other paths 
This breadth of vision the library school 
seeks to give by teaching principles not facts 
and by fostering mental plasticity in the stu 
dent for their application. 

Following Mrs. Fairchild’s address, Miss 
Plummer read an interesting paper on the 
changes in the course of study in the Pratt 
Institute Library School since 1896, changes 
that have helped in placing the school on its 
present solid footing. The aim has been to 
give strength to the course by greater atten 
tion to certain subjects and at the same time 
to insure elasticity in meeting individual 
needs, reached by a conservative introduction 
of the elective system. Miss Plummer’s paper 
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was written along the lines of a circular which 
had been sent out that the school might re 
ceive the suggestions and criticism of its a 
tive graduates. She pointed out that certain 
suggestions made by them were not practica 
ble, that others had already been adopted, 
and finally quoted excerpts from the answers 
received — answers representative of the 
various fields of library work 

After the speeches, the necessary business 
of the association was discharged, reports 
were heard, officers for the year elected and 
the constitution amended. Miss Rathbone 
made an informal report on the Lake Placid 
meeting of last fall. New officers were elected 
as follows: President, Susan A. Hut 
librarian of the Brooklyn Institute; vice 
president, Susan Clendenin, of the Y. W. C 
A. Library, New York; secretary, Anni 
Katharine Emery, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library; treasurer, Annie Mackenzie, Pratt 
Institute Free Library 

After voting to use the surplus funds of 
the association for the purpose of a complete 
home lhbrary outfit for the Library Chapter 
of the Neighborhood Association of Pratt In 
stitute, the meeting adjourned 

P. BuckNaAM, ‘o8 
Acting secretar) 


ninson 


Reviews. 


HICAGO LiprAry CLup. A list of serials in 


public libraries of Chicago and Evanston: 


~ 


corrected to January, 1901. Chicago, 1901 

QO. 185 p. pap. 

It requires but a glance at t ist, a true 
labor of love, to realize both its importance 
to Chicago libraries and the great difficulties 
which must have been encountered by its edi- 
tors. Here we have within less than 200 
pages a means whereby a scholar can dis- 
cover whether a desired file of a periodical 
is to be found in the city, whether the journal 
is currently received, and just where he can 
get it among the 15 libraries co-operating in 
the issue of the list. In any city such a list 
would be a great boon to investigators of all 
ranks, and in a city of magnificent distance 
the time saved by this means is hardly cal 
culable. The Chicago Library Club is to he 
congratulated on the completion of probably 
the most notable task hitherto undertaken by 
any local organization of librarian 

The preface states that the time required to 
bring the list into its present form has been 
nearly five years. When we consider the great 
number of entries, over 8100 including refer 
ences, and the fact that information from 15 
sources had to be assembled, edited, and r« 
duced to the shortest possible abbreviation 
before being sent to the printer, and further, 
when we remember that all the work has been 
contributed voluntarily by members of the 
club, the time in which the task has been done 
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Chi go A é nly ts n Chicago Publi 
Library, Evanston Fr Public Library, Field 
Columbian Museum, Garrett B il Insti 
tute, Chicago Theological irvy (Ham 
mond Library), John Crerar | Lewis 
Institute, Newberry Library, Northwestern 
University Library, St. lenatius ¢ ege Li 
brary, the University of Chicago, and the 
Western Society of Ingineers The total 
number of volumes owned by these |] ie 
on Jan. 1, 1901, was a trifle over a million 
with over 300,000 pamp! lo get the total 
for the city and its chief ibur we should add 


the number of volumes in the libraries of the 
Chicago Historical Society and the Law Insti 
tute. When we recall the disastrous fire of 
i871 it will be seen that the libraries of th: 
city have kept pace with its rapid development 
in other line 

\ certain discretion has been used in edit 
ing the list which has reduced the number of 
ntries of odd volumes and very small set: 
The explanations given of the rules of entry 
and the arbitrary symbols adopted in the list 
show a practical and common-sense view of 
matters on which no little difference of 
opinion is likely to be encountered 

Ihe extremely abbreviated form of entry 
necessarily adopted for such a list results in 
some few peculiar titles. An extensive use of 
references has apparently reduced to a mini 
mum the danger of misunderstanding and 
difficulty in finding titles. A number of tests 
on changed and confusing titles made by the 
reviewer has given uniformly satisfactory re 


sults. Of course only long continued use can 
prove the accuracy of the entries and of the 
proofreading, but misprints seem to be ex 


ceedingly rare 

The John Crerar Library announces that 
it intends to print an annual cumulative sup 
plement to the present list, should the useful 
ness of the compilation prove great enough 
to warrant the undertaking. It is to be hoped 
that nothing will prevent the accomplishment 
of this design. Moreover it would be a for 
tunate thing if other cities should follow the 
example of Chicago in this matter A list 
of periodicals currently received is better than 
nothing, but we know from sad experience 
that the presence of a periodical on the cur 
rent list by no means implies that a complete 
file is on the shelves of the library And also 
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a list of current periodicals gives no clue to 
possible files of “dead” periodicals and those 
no longer taken by the library 

Some observations on the problems of se- 
rials in libraries are naturally suggested by 
this compilation. That periodicals are a dis- 
tinct feature of the literary production of the 
last century, and that they have come to stay, 
seems beyond doubt. That libraries must fur- 
nish them and also such aids to their ready 
consultation as this list presents is equally 
clear. But that libraries should recklessly ac- 
quire periodicals without reckoning the cost 
of continuing sets, binding, and cataloging 
them does not follow. It is a surprise te find 
by a count of a number of pages in the present 
list that, if the same percentage holds good 
for the entire work, over 2500 entries in the 
6640 are of-incomplete sets possessed by a 
single library, which at the same time neither 
end with the last volume published, nor are 
currently received. The difficulty of com- 
pleting such sets increases with every year; 
the work required to complete them demands 
much time from a highly trained person, and 
altogether the difficulties of the whole mat- 
ter are so great that one is tempted in the 
interest of sound librarianship to advance 
the canon that incomplete sets whose com- 
pletion would be difficult should not be 
added to a library, and that a periodical list 
should not be suddenly inflated unless a care- 
ful view of the future income will permit the 
continuance of the expenditure not alone for 
subscriptions, but for the expenses resultant 
on keeping the files 

Wa. Warner Bisnop. 


Library Economy and History. 


GENERAL. 

Tue Dial for Feb. 1 is a “library number” 
of much interest. It opens with an editorial 
on “The novel and the library,” dealing with 
the efforts made to reduce the percentage of 
fiction issued from public libraries, and the 
need of “minimizing thoughtless reading” if 
the library is to be an agent of public educa- 
tion. Mr. Putnam’s suggestion that no works 
of fiction be purchased by public libraries for 
at least a year after publication is referred to 
with approval. W. H. Brett contributes a 
paper upon “The public library: its purposes 
and possibilities;” and the reviews include 
Clark's “Care of books” and Richardson's 
“Classification.” A. G. S. Josephson out- 
lines, in a communication, “What the Car- 
negie Institution could do for librarianship 
and bibliography.” 

Foote, Elizabeth L. <A successful Sunday- 
school library, (Jn Sunday-School Times, 


Jan, 11, 1902, 44:19-20.) 

This article is the third of Miss Foote’s 
series. It discusses methods of charging, ad- 
vertising, and the ideals of the librarian. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York 
Home Education Department, Bulletin 
Travelling libraries: field and future of 
travelling libraries, by Melvil Dewey; sum 
mary of travelling library systems, prep 
Myrtilla Avery. Albany, 1901. 155 p. © 


Cc. 


> 


A comprehensive and informing exposition 
of the growth, condition and prospects of the 
travelling library system, as carried on in the 
United States, Canada, and other countries 
There are full statistics and many interesting 
reports of work. The field covered is re 
markable in its extent and variety, and the 
bulletin is excellent “missionary” literature. 


LOCAL. 


Baltimore, Md. Enoch Pratt F. L. The 
plan of the Booklover’s Library has suggested 
to librarians and others that people might be 
willing to pay to have books from the public 
library delivered to their homes. Last Au 
gust the Enoch Pratt Free Library consulted 
a messenger service company of Baltimore 
with reference to the company’s handling the 
home delivery of books for those who might 
be willing to pay for it. After a thorough 
examination of the whole subject the conclu 
sion was reached that the service could not 
be carried on at a rate sufficiently low to make 
it popular. 

Recently a private individual, Mr. J. H 
Franz, came to the library with a proposition 
to try the experiment of delivering books to 
the homes of the people for what he could 
make out of it. His plan is to take only a 
limited area of the city at first, so that the 
expense of delivery may be kept at the mini- 
mum. In this section he advertises the 
scheme thoroughly. He has eight drug stores 
as stations, so selected that no person in the 
section of the city included in his experiment 
has more than three or four blocks to go to a 
station At these drug stores finding lists 
and library blanks are supplied. Orders for 
books with the borrowers’ library cards are 
left at a drug store, where the charge for 
delivery, three cents per book, is collected 
At least once a day these orders are collected 
by Mr. Franz who then delivers the books 
called for to the homes of the borrowers 
When the borrower has finished using the 
book he leaves it at the drug store, for Mr 
Franz to return to the library 

The service between the library and the 
drug stores is performed by a man; from the 
drug stores to the homes of the borrowers 
by a boy. Mr. Franz is of the opinion that 
he can reduce the cost of service to two cents 
per book, if there are enough books to be de- 
livered to keep a boy employed constantly for 
every afternoon. This experiment has not 
been in operation long enough to predict re- 
sults, but, whether successful or not, it 1s not 
without interest. S: H.R 
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Bangor (Me.) P. L. (1gth rpt. — year end 
ing Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 2182; total 49,823 


Issued, home use 95,320 (fict. and juvy. 77 
491); lib. use 26,052. Membership cards sold 


2502. Receipts $7514.64; expenses $7372.40 

Braddock, Pa. Carnegie F. L. An abstract 
of the librarian’s report for 1901 gives the fol 
lowing facts: Added 5615; total 30.839. Is 
sued, 184,553 (fict. 66%). New registration 
2272; total registration 10,497. The circula 
tion showed a gain of 21,277 over that for 
1900, and in the fiction issue there is a reduc 
tion of 3.7 % 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. The library has 
issued in pamphlet form the “Agreement en 
tered into between the city of New York and 
the representatives of Andrew Carnegie for 
the erection of branch libraries in the Borough 
of Brooklyn” and the “Report of A. D. F 
Hamlin, consulting architect to the committee 
having charge of the erection of — gie | 
brary buildings.” The main points in both 
documents have already been soc ff in these 
columns. 

Mayor Low on Feb 3 appointed seven ] 
brary directors to fill expired terms, as fol 
lows: John W. Devoy, William D. Sargent, 
Arnold W. Catlin, Abner B. Haight, Andrew 
D. Baird, Isaac H. Cary and Jules A. Guedon 
The directors are to serve for three years 

Brown University L., Providence, R. 1. The 
report of the president of the university, for 
the year ending Sept. 4, 1901, contains the 
record of the year’s work in the library by H 
L. Koopman, and appendixes de scribing the 
great John Carter Brown library, by G. P 
Winship. For the university library Mr. Koop 
man reports accessions of 4733 v. and 1306 
pm., notable among the gifts being the 200 
volumes pure hased for the Harris collection 
at the McKee sale from the $1000 provided for 
the purpose by Chancellor Goddard. The li- 
brary endowment has been increased by the 
addition of the James Tucker Jun “a fund of 
$2500, the income of which is to be devoted 
to the purchase of books for the classical de- 
partments —“but the crowning event of the 
year has been the gift of the John Carter 
Brown Library to the university, coupled with 
provision for a fireproof building and an am 
ple endowment.” 

In all 6782 v. were issued, of which 1582 
were drawn by the faculty. “Of the under 
graduate students, 65 % of the men and 37 % 
of the women, or 59 % of all the undergrad- 
uates, borrowed one or more books from the 
library.” The librarian’s course in bibliogra- 
phy was given to a class of 23 men 

President Faunce, in his report, touches at 
some length upon “the great gift of the John 
Carter Brown Library, probably the finest col- 
lection of Americana in existence. For many 
years this rare library has been growing up in 
the city of Providence, better known possibly 
in Europe than in America, but known to all 
students of American history as a collection 
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of price value.” By the will of the late 
John Ni is Brown, “the hbrary, together 
with $500,000 for permanent endowment, 
ind $150,000 for the erection of a building, 
was placed in the hands of trustees with full 
powe ist perma! osition. These 
trustee ifter mature ration, decided 
that the library should the university 
which bears the far and in whose 
halls the « r rece education It 
will be our endeavor through all coming time 
to preserve the memorial fe res of this h 
brary, and yet render 1t treasure accessible 
to mature and qualified students from all part 
of the world.’ 

The character and content f the Carter 
Brown library re mewhat 1 des ribed 
1 two irt le | ] re 
Parker Winship, printed as ar pendix to 
the report which originally ay | resp 
tively in the Brown Alumni Mon nal the 
Providence Journal. Mr. Winship notes the 
demands made upon the collection by such 
men as George Bancroft, Hely nd 
others. and briefly reviews its wealth of early 
and rare Americana. “Whatever the field of 
study, so long as it touch ever hight! 
upon the confines of the western 1, the 
student may confidently hope to find some 


thing to assist his researches in the John Car 
ter Brown Library.” 


Chattanooga, Tenn At the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce, on Jan. 9, the 
library committee pre ented the follow ng rf 
garding the proposed Carnegie library: “TI 
library committee is pleased to report sul 
stantial progress during the past year toward 
getting the city of Chattanooga to ept Mr 
Carnegie’s offer of $50,000 for a free pub 
library, which was made to your tte 
vear ago last December An rdinance 
cepting said offer and complying w th tl ! 
ditions thereof, has passed the board of alder 
men and has passed two readir n the board 
of ct uncilmen We h ive every re nt Ive 
lieve that the latter board will pass it on it 
third reading at their next meeting, Jan. 20; 
therefore, we hope to have a first-class publi 
library, free to the citizens of Chattanooga 

, all its great advantages, in operation he 
fore the close of this year We regret that 
unfortunate conditions delaved the accom 


plishment of this great object so long, as we 
had hoped to have it in running order last 
fall.” 

At the city council on Jan. 20 the library 


ordinance passed its third and final reading 


‘ 


a large petition signed by many taxpayer 


urging its acceptance having previously been 
presented 
The board of nine director ha not vet 


been appointed by the mayor 


Chicago (IL) PL. (20th rpt year end 
ing May 31, 1901.) The statistics here given 
were noted in abstract in L. 3. for Nov 


1901, p. 823-824. The library force at the date 
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of this report numbered 208 persons, the sal- 
ary expenditure for the year being $135,078.70. 
For books $19,867.04 was spent; for binding 
$10,331.31; and for newspapers and periodi- 
cals $4388.11. 

Dover, Del. The question whether the city 
of Dover should establish a free library was 
submitted te a vote at a special election on 
Jan. 15 and was carried in the affirmative by 
140 against 10 


Galion (O.) P. L. The library was opened 
to the public on Jan. 29. It has attractive 
rooms in a business building on North Market 
st. A “book shower” was a feature of the 
opening, giving a nucleus of volumes for 
the library's work. Both books and magazine 
subscriptions, have been given by interested 
citizens, for the library was established and is 
maintained by volunteer effort. 


Holyoke (Mass.) P. L. The new library 
building was transferred to the library asso- 
ciation by the building committee on Jan. 18. 
No formal dedicatory exercises were held. 
The total cost of the building was $96,000, of 
which $89,950 was raised by public subscrip- 
tion and contributed funds. The debt re- 
maining, about $8000, will, it is thought, soon 
be raised. 


Homestead, Pa. Carnegie L. (Rpt., 1901.) 
Added 2820; total 13,637. Issued 72,618, a 
gain of 27% over 1900 (fict. 65%). New 
registration 766; total cards in use 1891. The 
school circulation is of two classes — the kind 
the teachers select, which amounts to 6300, and 
the supplementary reading, which is furnished 
in lots of 25 volumes each, amounting to 1675. 
In all, 7075 volumes were circulated through 
the agency of the school. 


Jamestown, N. Y. Prendergast F. L. At 
the semi-annual meeting of the library trus- 
tees, held Jan. 6, L. B. Warner was elected 
president of the board, succeeding the late 
Solomon Jones, and Rev. Elliot C. Hall was 
elected trustee to fill the place left vacant by 
Mr. promotion. 

The “Founder’s day” celebration, on Dec. 
21 last, was not only in memory of the 
founder of the library, but in honor of Mr. 
Jones, whose death occurred early in that 
month. During all the day and evening the 
entire building, including stack room as well 
as art gallery and reference room, was open 
to the public, and the rarer books in the col- 
lection were displayed. In the evening the 
memorial exercises were held in the reference 
room, which served as an assembly hall for 
the occasion. Judge Abner Hazeltine deliv- 
ered an address reviewing the work of the 
library during the decade just closed. He 
said, in part: “There have been loaned for 
home reading more than 550,000 books — more 
than half a million—in the past 10 years. 
The art gallery has been visited by more than 
0,000 guests in the same period. Considera- 
bly over 162,000 have visited the reading room, 
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of which annually 5000 were children and 
2100 were students. When the library was 
opened to the public 10 years ago there were 
a little over 8000 volumes. To-day the total 
number of volumes in the library 1s over 
17,000.” 

The development of the collection of tech- 
nical books and of the genealogical collection 
were referred to. “Another department which 
has a special prominence in this library 1s 
that of children’s work. We have set aside 
the room which has been called the directors’ 
room as a special room for the children, and 
in every way possible, both in selection of 
books and in the attention given to the chil- 
dren in aiding their studies, they are made 
to feel at home in the library, and to know 
that their needs and wishes are a_ subject 
which receives full consideration from all the 
attendants. The number of children regis- 
tered as readers, amounting to almost 5000 a 
year, shows that they appreciate the interest 
which the library management feels in them. 

“It may perhaps not be deemed fitting to 
give too much praise to the librarian in be- 
half of the board of directors, but as a matter 
of fact the librarian — or any librarian of any 
library —is the whole thing (to use a cur- 
rent expression), and the success of the libra- 
ry depends very largely upon the manner in 
which the librarian and the assistants meet 
the public and respond to their requests. I 
am certain that the directors join with me in 
a feeling of hearty congratulation to Miss 
Hazeltine upon her elevation to the position 
of president of the state library association.” 


Library of Congress, Washington William 
Thompson, a young Kentuckian, was recent- 
ly arrested for the mutilation of a newspaper 
file in the library, and was arraigned in the 
police court on Jan. 23, upon the charge of 
destroying public property. He pleaded guil- 
ty, and was fined $500, with an alternative of 
six months in prison. 

Upon the suggestion of the library authori- 
ties and the assistant district attorney, the 
young man’s personal bond was accepted and 
he was released. The article cut out was in 
a paper from his native city. He was detected 
in the act and prosecuted in order that it 
might serve as a warning to others. Thomp- 
son claimed that it was an act of thoughtless- 
ness on his part. 


Massillon (O.) P. L. (3d rpt. — year end 
ing Dec, 31, 1901.) Added 1020; total 10 
736. Issued, home use 45,074. New registra 
tion 554; total cards in use 3782. Receipts 
$4106.92; expenses $3181.70. 


Muncie. Ind. Workingmen’s L. The li- 
brary, which was established two years ago, 
was closed early in February on account of 
lack of funds and support by the laboring 
men. The books will be stored. Andrew 
Carnegie aided in establishing the library by 
donating $500. 
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Nashville. Tenn. Carnegie L. A site for 
the new library building was accepted on Jan 
20 by the committee having the matter in 
charge. It was offered as a gift by J. Edgar 
McLenahen 

The former librarian of the Howard Li- 
brary, Miss Mary Hannah Johnson, and her 
assistant, Miss Kercheval, have been re-electe: 
in charge of the newly organized library 
The Howard Library regulations have been 
adopted, with slight modifications. 

The report of the Howard Library for the 
year 1901 was submitted to the directors at 
their January meeting, prior to the merging 
with the new Carnegie Library. During the 
year — on April 22— the membership tee pre- 
viously charged was abolished, and the | brary 
was made free to the public. “Up to that 
date the library had 571 cardholders at $2 
per year, having been running on a pay basi 
for one year and seven months. Since its of 
ganization up to two years and some months 
ago the library was a reference library purely 
One year ago it was free as reference, but 
was on a paid basis of circulation Eight 
months ago it was made entirely free, and 
now loans from 300 to 500 books per day, 
besides having a free reference room.” 

Miss Johnson gives the following statistics: 
Added 1604; total 10,688. Issued, home use, 
about 50,000 (fict.. 69 per cent.) ; reading 
room attendance 46800. Registration 3414 
There were 1036 v. issued from the children’s 
department in one month. 


New Jersey State L. (Rpt. — year ending 
Oct. 31, 1901.) Added 3528; total 58,370 
The more important accessions are note d and 
the need of more room is presented. The 
installation of a two-story steel stack in the 
law library is strongly urged 

Mr. Buchanan reports at length upon the 
system of travelling libraries, operated from 
the state library, and established by act of 
April 20, 1808. There are now 62 libraries, 
of which 41 are in use. The results of the 
work are not very encouraging. “Since the 
system was put in operation, in November, 
1800, the libraries have been in use 1n O! dif- 
ferent towns, of which 20 have discontinued 
them for various reasons —lack of interest, 
failure to get a suitable person to act as libra- 
rian and because of the establishing of local 
public libraries. There will probably be a 
further falling off in the demand with the 
expiration of the second year, in a few weeks. 
The new applications filed during the year 
just passed were 20— the exact number that 
gave up the use of the libraries, The future 
increase, if any, is likely to be small.” This 
is despite the fact that several hundred circu 
lars were sent out calling attention to the 
libraries and giving directions for securing 
them. Tabulated record is given of the cir- 
culation of the libraries, the towns to which 
sent, circulation, number of readers, etc. Re- 
garding their use Mr. Buchanan's conclusions 


are: 
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Vew York ¢ ( ( The 
library ré | Fel 
ruar ve 
corner of & t f ‘ 
tem will be placed in opera 

\ York P. nerea tl 
number of library trustees trom 2T to 2 nad 
adding the mayor, controller, and president of 
the board of alderman, w { d by the leg 
‘lature in January and later approved I 
Mayor Low. 

New York City. Webste ( (Rk 
1901: in toth rpt. of East Side House > 


tlement. ) 
home us¢ 
the previous year 


Added 1447; total 12.352. | 
“over 125.000 V "an it 
f about 34.000 Total re 


istration 16,676. The report brings out inte! 
estingly the work done tor hool teacher 
and children, Of the former 365 use the 
library in various ways. The loan « xhibitior 
of Russian curios and articles relating to t! 
American Indians, previously ed in the 
pages, are described An adapt tion of t 
Providence Public Library plan for a tand 
collection has been made, the books therein 
included as “books of power” being “espec 

ly covered with a bright red book cloth, and 
the masterpieces of literature are now being 


covered in green 

“Special shelves have been brought into 
prominence, and thereon hav been placed 
hooks which relate to the history and litera 
ture of architecture, sculpture and painting 
and the fine arts in general, with suitable 
biographies, and books of appreciation In the 


reference room the mantelpiece has been de- 
voted to music; score history, biog! iphy and 
criticism. with a few novels that seem to be 
long with books on musi al subjects. Meda! 


ster busts of mu 


lions, pictures and small pl 


cians will, in the near future, add interest to 


the collection. Besides a little showcase i 
bird nests and eggs, a shelf isr erved for 


many lovely bird book A collection of beau 
tiful tropical butterflies calls attention to the 
hooks on butterflies, bees and other insects, 
and since the Indian exhibit a corner has been 
devoted to things and book which cannot 
help but lead the mind to the day of adven 
ture and romance 
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“In a section of the city where nearly 
everyone is a wage-earner, the library of that 
section should be in a position to supply books 
which instruct those wage-earners in better 
methods. This library always supplies techni- 
cal books upon demand, but it has not gone 
out to the public and announced the fact. It 
is as yet too weak to make any such attempt. 
300ks of practical help to steam fitters, plumb- 
ers, and the various building trades, engineers, 
machinists, etc., would be much used, were 
they in the library, but they are not. The 
active, ambitious, intelligent boys and girls 
who attend night schools should be told and 
kept informed of the value of a library, and 
its ability to help them advance in life. The 
evening lectures of the board of education in 
this neighborhood should be supplemented 
by annotated lists of books on the subject of 
the lecture. Great good might be accom- 
plished, but with all knowledge, and the best 
will in the world, without books, the library 
is helpless. The library is less able than ever 
to meet the demands made upon it. With a 
circulation of over 125,000 upon a strength of 
12,000 volumes, it will readily be seen that the 
wear and tear must be very great.” 

Arrangements have been made by which 
books asked for and not in the library will 
be supplied, when possible, from the Circulat- 
ing Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary or from the Aguilar Library. 


New York City, Y. M. C. A. L. Advance 
abstract from the librarian’s report gives the 
following facts: Added 3440; total 57.620. 
Issued, for ref. use 134,137; no. readers 122,- 
109. Volumes cataloged 8834. 

“In the year’s work of recataloging was in- 
cluded the Shakespeare collection of 264 vol- 
umes, which was given a special classification. 

“Notable among the additions was the Robert 
R. McBurney collection of Christian hymns 
and hymnology, and from the same source an 
extensive collection of books on angling and 
outdoor sports, 82 volumes of which were 
various editions of Walton’s “Complete an- 
gler.” These were so classified as to make 
them stand in one series in chronological or- 
der by date of publication.” 


New York State L., Albany. (83d rpt. — 
year ending Sept. 30, 1900.) The reports of 
the New York State Library are always ex- 
tremely full and varied in interest, and this 
one is no exception to the rule, although, as 
usual, it appears more than 15 months after 
the close of the year covered. The accessions 
for 1900 amounted to 32,563, of which 12,929 
were bought. Total 437,733, of which 57,754 
are in travelling libraries in the Home Educa- 
tion department, and 134,876 are duplicates. 
There are 8657 serials received by gift or sub- 
scription. Details of the year’s accessions, 
the special collections, duplicates, etc., are 
presented in tabulated form. 

The estimated reference use of the library 
for 1900 was 136,386, a decrease of 64,627 over 
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the preceding year—‘“due to the enforced 
closing of the library for four hours daily 
most of the busy season.” There were 2661 
evening readers, who used 6966 v. “There has 
always been a limited demand for admission 
to the library on Sundays, but we have never 
had an appropriation available. For some 
time four men on the staff have volunteered 
without compensation to divide the hours of 
Sunday among them so that the other men of 
the staff might have access regularly. This 
fact has not been published, but not a few 
people learning of it have by special permis- 
sion been accommodated, a regular member of 
the staff being always present in the room. 
As the building is locked, it has not been 
practicable to admit ladies. The experience 
the world over has been so favorable to Sun 
day opening that there is little opposition and 
a growing feeling that the state library should 
be available for a part at least of every Sun- 
day.” 

Reference is made to the bill for a new li- 
brary building, introduced Feb. 1, 1900, and 
referred to the committee on ways and means 
Unless plans for this building are promptly 
carried through much-needed space must be 
secured by hiring outside quarters for the en- 
tire travelling library collection, now number- 
ing over 60,000 vy. with half as many pictures. 
“The space thus gained would be filled within 
three years.” The work of the various di- 
visions is reviewed and summarized, and the 
appendixes include full statistics of adminis- 
tration, accessions, gifts, and selected special 
bulletins. 


Newburgh (N. Y.) F. L. (Rpt.— year 
ending June 30, 1901; in Board of Education 
rpt., 1901, p. 47-49.) Added 1135; total 26,- 
387, distributed in the main library and six 
schools. Issued, home use 92,377. New regis- 
tration 807. 

Reference is made to the death of the 
former librartan, Charles Estabrook, and the 
memorial minutes adopted by the board of 
education are given. The circulation showed 
an increase of 7479 over the preceding year. 
The reference department contains 1454 gen- 
eral works and 2755 v. of government publi- 
cations. 


Ohio State L. The 56th report of the li- 
brary was submitted to the governor on Nov. 
15 last. The additions for the year were 
6849: total 75.699. From the travelling li- 
brary department 762 libraries, aggregating 
20,698 v., were sent to different parts of the 
state. Mr. Galbreath says: 

“All shelf space is now occupied, and unless 
additional room is promptly provided future 
additions to the library must be stored where 
they cannot be made accessible for use. Un- 
less something is done by the coming legisla- 
ture to afford at least the relief contemplated 
by the act of the last, the library will soon be 
forced to suspend the work of some of its 
important departments.” 
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Orange (N. J.) F. L. The annual meet course shall be followed, and the hbrary it 
ing of the library board was held on Jan. 8, less popular, be n ide of still more value to 
when the report of the librarian, Miss Eliza the studious reader 
beth Howland Wesson, was presented. The 2) 
formal opening of the new Stickler memorial , Pret f Providenes 
building, on June 21, was noted, and the re Roman Cat > jour val, 
opening of the library three days later, since publishes im it e for Jan. 23, a list of the 
when there has been a steady growth in its books by Cat — dded during the 
activity, and the demands upon the staff are past year to the ft nes Public Library, 
greatly increased. Accessions for the year prepared by t Hbrary thorit Phe list 
amounted to 3355. giving a total of over “16, include issed to cover 
000. There were issued for home use 43,133, “Works issued by the authority of the chur h 
of which 32.37 per cent. were issued to chil Historical account Biographical ac 
dren (fict. 74 per cent.). Receipts $3964.50; yes, el 
expenses $5088.60 Publications on miscellaneous subjects 

The year was notable not only for the re Periodica : Th refully printed 
but for many important gifts. These ine 
the sum of $1000 from Henry Graves for the 
purchase of new books; 1135 volumes from of Mr roses Now 
the library of Daniel Addison Heald, includ and 1 and 
ing several valuable pictures, among them a y im satistying 
Rembrandt etching and a Diirer woodcut ; and pon 
a complete set of the Rebellion records.” In Protest 
addition, the New England Society of Orange think di th 
passed a resolution that all unbound pam shemacives he maine 
phlets and periodicals and pamphlets belong- orateful to h for the fine sense of 
ing to the society, of a date previous to 1900,  ¢rjmination he has displayed in_cor st 
should be given to the Orange Free Library. The matter of furnishing Cath “eee 

“A very important part of the library from public ia tonched upon fol 
now the Medical Alcove, where not only the Jows: “One some hears 
books from Dr. Stickler’s medical library. but yatured criticism of publi 
those ge | library of Dr. William Piet down New England from members of tl 
son are sneived Catholic body vho ' too often n led } 

\ branch in Orange Valley was established 
in January, 1901, with the aid of the Orange courtesy into acts that may we pr ; pted 
Valley Social Settlement, in whose rooms it by the misunderstandings of half-knowled 
is located Intolerance is on the wane rywhere 1 

Providence (R. 1.) Athenaeum L, (66th rpt. great urban center No doubt one may 
—year ending Sept. I, 1901.) Added 1373; tect lings ring evidences of it now 1 th 
total 63.334. Issued, home use 44.034 (ict but we have never heard ravel Ie ' 
28,024) Membership not stated, Receipts as an abiding grievance as t the p 
$7757.25; expenses $7580.75 library 

There was a decrease of 61908 or about 12 Richmond. Va Carne rhe ie 
per cent. from the circulation of the previous = of the library board | ive heen he en as { 
year, of which “more than two thirds, or 68 Jows: from hoard Wi 
per cent. was in the department of English jr. J. B. Wood 
prose fiction.” Limited funds for fiction pur- James Caskie, S EF Bloomberg, D. F. M 
chases and increased use of the public libraries Carthy; citizens elected by a a 4 


are regarded as factors in this decrease. De Armitage, Robert Whittet. jr, Dr. Geo. A 

spite this, the general outlook seems to be Taber: ex-officio, Superintendent of schov 

encouraging. A larger number of membership Fox 

shares were sold than tor many years, and ; ; 

in its management and the value of its col ee ‘ ' tal 

lection the library is of increasing usefulness. 299. Issued 31,036. cardnhotde 52. 

The question of attempting to “popularize” Visitors to reading room 4567 


it is brought up, and submitted to the share St Louis (Mo.) PI + the hoard meet 
holders for consideration. It is pointed out jing held on Jan. 18 the librarian submitted a 
that the development of public libraries should = summary of the year’s statisti which showed 


not diminish the value of proprietary libraries, that for bool periodical nd binding dur 
but rather elevate their standards — but that ing the year over $20,000 had been per 
the question remains, whether an effort shall and 21.225 volumes had beet ] 
be made to meet popular demands for new gifts for the year nun bered 2371 volumes and 
fiction, multiplied copies of advertised books, 5900 pamphlet ; 
etc.. and thus avoid the possible loss of sub- Statistics relating to the 
scribers, or whether a more conservative were encouraging howing an increase in use 
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of 31,264 volumes over the year previous, The 
total issue of books in all departments for the 
year was 990,197, a gain over the year 1900 of 
more than 70,000 volumes. 

Scranton (Pa.) P. L. (11th rpt., 1901.) 
\dded 4724; total 41,336. Issued, home use 
125,518 (fict. 64.08 % ; juv. 11.24%); lib. use 


3201 New registration 4122; cards in use 
8303. Receipts $14,007.90; expenses $13,- 
176.44. These figures do not include various 
pecial funds and accounts, as the Mining 


Section fund, petit cash, etc. 
A room for young people was opened in 


May, equipped with a collection of about 
160c v., to which 800 were added during the 
year. A combined reference and reading 
room was opened on the second floor, in 
what had formerly been the lecture room, 


and the new facilities thus given have proved 
entirely popular and satisfactory 


Seaboard Air Line Travelling libs. Mrs. 
E. B. Heard announces the proposed addition 
to the travelling libraries of the Seaboard 
Air Line of a “William McKinley Memorial 
Series” of travelling libraries. These will 
be 12 in number, each containing 50 books, 
and will be sent to the rural schools in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. It is hoped 
that the books will be given by persons in- 
terested in the movement. They are to deal 
mainly with American history, including 
however biography, travel and description, 
fiction, etc. These libraries will be offered as 
prize libraries to the 100 schools which shall 
make the most improvement in the surround- 
ings of their school houses, the painting of 
their building, ornamenting the grounds, 
planting trees, shrubbery, etc. 

Shelbyville (Ind.) P. L. The city council 
on Jan. 13 appropriated $4000 for the pur- 
chase of a site for the proposed Carnegie 
Library. The city’s present tax for library 
maintenance purposes is $2000. As Mr. 
Carnegie asks only $1500 annually for this 
purpose, no additiona! levy will be needed. 


Sioux City (Ia.) P. L. The librarian’s re- 
port for 1901, presented Jan. 2, gives the fol- 


lowing facts: Added 1260. Issued 56,612 
(fict, and juv. 84.6 per cent.). New registra- 
tion 1069. Receipts $4360.74; expenses 
$3561.40. 


Smithsonian Institution L., Washington, D. 
C. (Rpt.—year ending June 30, 1901; tm 
Report of secretary, p. 126-128.) Added 28,- 
134, of which 21,368 are parts of volumes, 
4063 pamphlets, and 772 charts. “In ever- 
increasing volume the operations of the li- 
brary, like those of the International Ex- 
changes, look to the strengthening of the Li- 
brary of Congress. All books, pamphlets, 


charts, and completed volumes of periodicals 
are accessioned and recorded on cards as a 
permanent record file, which both serves as a 
ledger account with learned societies and es- 
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tablishments and as a catalog of the Smith- 
sonian deposit. The greater part of these 
publications are then sent to the Library of 
Congress 

“The additions to the libraries of the secre- 
tary, the office, and the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory number 374 volumes, pamphlets, and 
charts, and 2058 parts of volumes, making a 
total of 2432, and a grand total of 30,566. On 
the card catalog of serial publications about 
30,000 entries were made, of which 300 re- 
quired new title cards.” 

The circulating library for employes now 
contains about 1280 v., and reached during 
the year a circulation of 2515 v. among 105 
borrowers. 


Somerville (Mass.) P. L. The house-to- 
house delivery of books desired by readers, 
in operation tor some time past, is noted in 
the library Bulletin for January, as follows: 

“It is the purpose of the library to deliver 
its books directly to the doors of every fami 
ly in Somerville which is desirous of such 
service. This work is done by a corps of 
boys selected by the librarian for the purpose 
To recompense the boys for this work, a 
fee of two cents is charged for each book 
delivered. This fee goes entirely to the boys 
and not to the library. This service has al- 
ready proved a great accommodation to many 
people, some of whom have hitherto been 
precluded from the use of the library on ac- 
count of the difficulty of reaching it. Moth- 
ers, of small children, elderly people, and 
meti whose business keeps them away from 
the city during the day find this service an 
especial boon.” 


Syracuse (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt.—year 
ending June 30, 1901.) Added 5227; total 
52,472. Issued 173,468, an increase of seven 
per cent. over last year, of which 38,536 are 
juvenile. Mr. Mundy touches upon the cost 
of circulation, and reports that “the entire 
management of this library, beyond the cost 
of books, serials and binding,” cost in 1900 
8.4 cents. 

The plans for the Carnegie library build- 
ing are described, and the report contains as 
frontispiece an elevation of the fagade, and a 
plan of the second floor,.which is interesting 
in its combination of open and closed stacks, 
and other features. 


Troy (O.) F. P. School L. (5th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1901.) Added 202; 
total 3445. Issued, home use 16,630. 

All borrowers’ cards were cancelled Jan 1, 
1901, and during the year 914 new cards were 
issued. “The circulation would have been 
double what it was if we had the number of 
books called for.” 


Tyler (Tex.) P. L. A Saturday afternoon 
reading hour for children is conducted at the 
library by Mrs. Elizabeth Herndon Potter. 
president of the board. It is attended by 25 
or more children, and has proved most suc 
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cessful Each child contributes, if con- 
venient, five cents a week, the money being 
used for children’s books, which are bought 
as promptly as possible, and plated “From 
little library helpers.” 

Mrs, Potter writes: “We are very poor 
and grow slowly. We have 1200 books; issue 
one free ticket to every responsible white 
family; have a reading table; are open all 
day; have a trained Itbrarian. Began in 
April, 1899; have had free tickets only since 
Dec. 1, 1901.” 

University of Michigan L., Ann Arbor. 
(Rpt. — year ending June 30, 1901.) Added 
10,064, of which 8488 were received in the 
general library; total 123.362 in general lib., 
18,827 in law lib., 10,899 in the medical hb., 
1014 in the dental lib., and 1422 in the lib. of 
Homeopathic Medical College. The begin- 
ning of a collection of Spanish books was 
made, $550 being devoted to this purpose. 
The more important gifts are noted. 

At the general library the recorded circu 
lation of books is given as 144,602 v., 85901 
having been drawn for home use by profes- 
sors; “unrecorded use constituted more than 
one-half the actual use of the library.” 

The reclassification of the library 1s_re- 
ported as nearly completed. It is hoped soon 
to arrange and classify the map collection 
and set apart a map room for its use. 


Wisconsin State HistoricaL Society. Ex- 
ercises at the dedication of its new build- 
ing, Oct. 12, 1900; together with a descrip- 
tion of the building, accounts of the several 
libraries contained therein, and a brief his- 
tory of the society; edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Memorial volume. Madison, 


1901. 12+139 p. 1. Q. 

A handsome and fitting “memerial volume” 
devoted to the beautiful library building of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society. The 
addresses at the dedication include Charles 
Francis Adams’ fine address on “The sifted 
grain and the grain sifters,” and “Greetings 
from sister libraries,” by Dr. J. K. Hosmer 
The building is described by Mr. Thwaites, 
who also outlines the history and work of 
the society. The institutions affiliated with it 
—the library of the University of Wisconsin 
and the library of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters — are described by 
Walter M. Smith, librarian of the former, 
and W. H. Hobbs. There is also a “sym- 
posium” setting forth “What distinguished 
librarians think of the building.” The vol- 
ume is well printed on highly calendered 
paper and fully illustrated with plans, views 
and portraits. 


Yazoo City (Miss.) L. Assoc. The B. S 
Ricks memorial building was formally trans- 
ferred on Jan. 1 to the local library associa- 
tion. The building, which cost $25,000, is the 
gift of Mrs, F. J. Ricks, as a memorial to 
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her husband. It is of gray pressed brick and 
white terra cotta, with a frontage of &4 ft 


and a de of 70 ft. The entrance, through 
a semicircular, columned portico, leads into a 


vestibule, 10x15, beyond which is a lobby, 
15x 28, opening into the stack room, The 
stack room is semicircular, 31 x 64, with single 
bookcases and eight two tory stacks The 
librarian’s desk is circular, and so placed that 
all visitors must enter and pass out beside it. 
On either f lobby and stack room are 
general reading rooms; there are also smok- 
ing and chess room Che Yazoo Library 
Association is more than oO years old It 
has had a checkered career, during and after 
the war becoming almost extinct It now 
has a membership of over 200, and is sus 
tained by monthly dues of 25 cents, and $1 
per year for book privileg It ntains 


about 3000 volume 


FOREIGN 
Cardiff (Wales) I. Ls. (30th rpt.) Addi 
tions not given; total 95.725, exclusive of 
9363 v. in the school collection. Total issue 


457,448 (ref. dept. 89,595; central lending lib 
172,825; school libs. 153,528) 

“The most noteworthy feature revealed by 
the statistics is that the opening of the branch 
libraries does not decrease the work of the 
central library, both the lending and refer 
ence departments showing substantial 11 
creases for the year. The same applies to the 
school libraries. Notwithstanding the very 
large circulation through the schools the use 
of the juvenile sections at the central and 
branch libraries continues to increase.” 

The Welsh department has been enriched 
by the gift of the Scott collection of 1235 
printed and 51 ms. volumes, comprising over 
2000 items. This collection is the subject of 
a separate report by the librarian, noting the 
items of special rarity and interest 

Much work has been done in connection 
with the local schools. A select library has 
been placed in each school (39 being now 
established) which is controlled by the teach 
er, under supervision of the librarian; school 
visits are made to the reference library, when 
the librarian gives short explanatory lectures 
upon books and their uses; and teachers are 
authorized to issue library membership cards 
to their pupils, without the regular formal 
ities. These cards must be renewed in regu 
lar form at the end of one year, “and it is 
found that as these tickets run out they are 
practically in every case renewed.” 

Branch libraries are now established in five 
out of the six districts of the town 


French libraries’ lending departments. The 
Minister of Public Instruction has issued an 
announcement of the establishment of special 
long-term lending departments for the Bib 
lioth€éque Sainte-Geneviéve, and the libraries 
of the universities of Bésangon, Dijon, Lille 
Montpelier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, and Tou 
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louse. These departments are to contain sev- 
eral copies of each of the publications issued 
under the auspices of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, which are to be freely lent to 
persons desiring their use for research pur- 
poses, for a longer time than ordinary loans 
permit. The library officials may determine 
the period of loan, which is not to exceed 
five years in duration. Such loans may be 
made on condition that the borrower shall be 
pecuniarily responsible for injury to or loss 
of books, the amount of damage to be fixed 
by the library authorities; that cost of wrap- 
ping and transportation be defrayed by the 
borrower; that a special receipt be given by 
borrowers on which the conditions are set 
forth; and that special records, catalogs, and 
lists of borrowers be kept for this special de- 
partment. A list of the works included in 
this department is given, which includes doc- 
uments and material relating to the history of 
France — memoirs, journals, collections of 
charts, correspondence, etc 


Lindsay (Ontario, Can.) P. (Rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 31, 1901.) Added by pur- 
chase 208 v., at a cost of $226.99. Total 
3019 Issued 19,209 (fict. 11,992). New 
membership 238; total membership 1227 
Receipts and expenses $1199.75 (“salaries 
$313.83.") 

The circulation of juvenile books was 3605 
for the 339 v. in that department. “The 
highest ratios of circulation were in the girls’ 
section, 13.9 issues. for each volume; and in 
the little ones’ section, 12.3 issues to a vol- 
ume.” The meetings of the Ontario Library 
Association at Toronto in April, toor, and 
of the American Library Association § at 
Waukesha in July, 1901, are noted. 


McGill University L., Montreal. “The uni- 
versity library” is described by C. H. Gould, 
the librarian, in the first number of The 
WUcGill University Magazine, for December, 
1901. The total contents of the library are 
noted as nearly 87,000 y., the accessions being 
at the rate of so00a year. “Within four years 
there have arisen, as a result of most gener- 
ous gifts, excellent working collections on 
architecture, on chemistry, on mining and 
metallurgy: there have been received the 
valuable Ribbeck library of classics and clas- 
sical philology, the geological and palzon 
tological hbrary of Sir William Dawson, and 
a choice collection of Canadian autographs 
and manuscripts, and of works on music.” 

The system of travelling libraries estab- 
lished a little over a year ago is described. 
“Within the past 12 months boxes of books 
have been sent to hamlets in the far west, 
by the sea in Nova Scotia, to lumber camps 
in Algoma, to divisional and sectional rail- 
way points remote from any center and to 
many towns and villages nearer home. The 
first library was despatched on the 28th of 
January, 1901, and was, so far as can be 
ascertained, the first travelling library in 
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Canada, with the exception of those which 
the government of British Columbia had in 
operation at the time.” The books are lent 
to country schools, public libraries, reading 
or literary clubs, and communities possessing 
no public library; they may be kept three 
months on payment of a fee of $3, covering 
expressage. ard the time is extended on re 
quest. The libraries are of three classes, con 
sisting 1, of general works, including fiction 
and a few books for young people; 2, of books 
intended entirely for children and young 
people; and 3, of books on special subjects 
Each library contains from 25 to 30 vol 
umes. 


Gifts and Bequests, 


Ashtabula (O.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Maria Conklin, of Ashtabula, the entir: 
estate of the testator is bequeathed to “erect 
and construct in whole or in part a suitab! 
building for the Free Public Library to he 
known as the “Conklin Library Building.” 
The value of the estate is not given. 


Belleville, Ontario, Can. Mr, Gilbert Par 
ker, the novelist, has offered to give a public 
library building to the city of Belleville. 


Boston P. L. It was announced on Jar 
18 that the library would receive the sum 
$100,000 from the estate of the late Rober 
C. Billings. who died three years ago. Th 
money is to be used for the purchase of 


boc ks 


Columbia University L. Through the gen 
erosity of W. C. Schermerhorn, the library 
has acquired the valuable collection of “Clin 
ton papers,” recently bought by Mr. Scher 
merhnorn from Dodd, Mead & Co. The col 
lection includes the complete correspondence 
of De Witt Clinton, embracing 1100 letters 
addressed to Governor Clinton, comprising 
in all nearly 6000 pages. Among the writers 
are Presidents Adams, Monroe, Jackson, Jef 
ferson and Van Buren; Aaron Burr, Philip 
Freneau, Gouverneur Morris, John Jay. Hen 
ry Clay. Chancellor Kent, Gen. Horatio 
Gates, Gen. William Dearborn, Mary Clin- 
ton, James Clinton, Robert Fulton, John 
Jacob Astor and the Marquis de Lafayette. 

The second part of the collection is made 
up of Gov. Clinton’s letter books, taking the 
greater part of six volumes—more than 
3000 pages. 

Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 
The library has received from Mr. Gilbert 
Parker a fine set of Canadian historical por- 
traits, valued at $5000. 


Carnegie library gifts. 
Bedford, Ind. Jan. 12. $15,000. A site 
was secured on Jan. 20. 
Canastota, N. Y. Jan. 10. $10,000. 
Columbus, Ind. Jan. 3. $15,000. A site 
was secured on Jan. 209. 
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Columbus, O. Jan. 1. $150,000. Annual 
maintenance fund of not less than $20,000 re- 
quired. Accepted 

Dubuque, la. Jan. 2. $10,000 additional, 
making a total of $60,000 

Eldora, la. Jan. 2. $10,000. Accepted. 

El Paso, Tex. Jan. 15. $35,000 

Fremont, Neb. Jan. 4. $15,000 

Gloversville, N. Y. Jan. 21. $50,000. This 
is a repetition and increase of a previous 
offer of $25,000 

Greencastle, Ind. Jan. 22. $10,000. 

Guelph, Ontario, Can. Jan. $20,000 

Huntington, W.Va. Jan. 6. $25,000 


Johnstown, N. Y. Ja 


n. 16. $5000 addi- 


tional, making a total of $25,000 
Kenton, O. Jan. 24. $17,500. 


The town is required to grant a yearly 
maintenance fund of not less than $1750, 
provide a site, and secure $10,000 endowment 
The endowment fund of $10,000 has already 
been offered as a gift by Lewis Merriman of 
Kenton, and $5000 more has been added to 
the amount by an anonymous giver. The city 
council voted on Jan. 27 to grant the appro- 
priation required, and a committee has been 
appointed to raise a subscription fund for 
the purchase of a site 

Kingston, N. Y. 

Lansing, Mich. Jan. 11. $35,000 

Laurel, Md. Jan. 2. $10,000 

Lexington, Ky. Jan. 20. $50,000 

Lindsay, Ontario, Can. Jan. $10,000 

Louisville, Ky. Jan. 17, $250,000 
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Jan. 7. $20,000. 


This 1s a repetition of the offer made two 
years ago, but never accepted, owing to local 
differences between the city council and the 
Polytechnic Library directors. 

Melrose, Mass. Jan. 6. $25,00v. 

Newnan, Ga. Jan. 1. $10,000, Accepted 
Jan. 21. 

Newport (O.) P. L. Jan. 10. $6500 addi- 
tional. 

Newton, la. Jan. 28. $10,000 

Ottawa, Kan. Jan. 28. $15,000 

The matter will probably be voted upon at 
the spring election. 

St. Catharine's, Ontario, Can. Jan. 2. $20,- 
000 

Saratoga, N. Y. Jan. 7. $20,000. 

Sarnia, Ontario, Can. Jan. 20. $15,000. 

Tampa, Fla. Jan, 16. $25,000. 

Temple, Tex. Jan. 27. $10,000 

Tipton, Ia. Jan. 9. $10,000. 

Washington, O. Jan. 15. $12,000. Ac- 
cepted. 

Waterloo, la. Jan. 28. $40,000. 

Xenia, O. Jan. 27. $20,000. 

The city already appropriates about $2000 
yearly for library maintenance. 
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Baker, Miss Gertrude, librarian of the Mt 
Vernon (O.) Public Library, has been ap 


pointed librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
East Liverpool, 8) She is suc ceeded by Miss 
Harriet Goss, who has been connected with 


the Mt. Vernon Library for two years past 
Both Miss Goss and Miss Baker have been 
associated with the editorial work on the 
Cumulative Index to Periodicals, published 
in Cleveland, and they were the compilers 
and editors of the “Index to St. Nicholas” 
published last year. 


BAKER Wili im G formerly a umbia 
University Library, died on Jan. 30, in New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. Baker was born in Nan 
tucket in 1824, and about 10 years later moved 


with his family to New Bedford He was 
prepared for Harvard ¢ 
tered. In 1844 he went abroad for a year, 
and then entered the firm of Little & Brown 


In a few years he severed his connection with 
this firm ind became part owner and asso 
ciate editor ot the New B ditord Ver ury 


In 1876 he came to New York, and for ; 
time was one of the night editors of the New 
York Herald He then entered Columbia 


College as librarian for the school of mines, 
and iater was appointed one of the reference 
librarians for the general library After be 

ing connected with Columbia for 20 years he 
retired two years ago on account of ill health 


Mr. Baker was a linguist of considerable 
ability, a musician, and a writer of both prose 
and verse He was always very quiet and 
reticent, and at the same time most kind and 
courteous in his manner 


Cuitp, Miss Grace A., who has for four 
years and a half had charge of reference and 
school work in the Hartford (Ct.) Public 
Library. has been appointed librarian of the 
new Harcourt Wood Memorial Library in 
Derby, Ct., the gift of Col. and Mrs. H 
Holton Wood in memory of their son. Miss 
Child, after two years in Smith College, took 
the library course in Pratt Institute, and its 
a graduate of the class of 1897. The library 
will probably be opened within six month 


Crunpen, Frederick M., completed his 25th 
year as librarian of the St. Louis (Mo.) Pub 
lic Library on Jan. 16. In celebration of the 
event Mr. Crunden was given a dinner at 
the St. Louis Club, by present and former 
members of the library board, and on Jan. 17 
received an anniversary clock from the mem 
bers of the library staff 


Dean, John Ward, for 27 years librarian 
of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Library and an authority in the field of Amer 
ican history, died on Jan, 22 at Medford, 
Mass. Mr. Dean was born March 13, 1815, 
at Wiscasset. Me. He was for many years 
connected with, and filled several offices in, 
the New England Historic Genealogical So- 
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ciety, to whose Register he made many valua- 
ble contributions and of which he was for 
many years the editor. He was the author of 
“A brief memoir of the Rev. Giles Firmin, 
one of the ejected ministers of 1662”; “Story 
of the embarkation of Cromwell and his 
friends for New England’; “A Memoir of 
the Rev. N. Ward”; “Memoir of the Rev 
Michael Wigglesworth,” and other historical 
and biographical monographs. He also edited 
the first and a portion of the second volume 
of the first series, and one number of the 
fourth volume of the second series of the 
Historical Magazine. 

Eaton, Miss Harriet L. 
Library School, class of 1902, formerly in the 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Public Library, has been 
appointed instructor in the spring course to 
be given to librarians by the Indiana State 
Library Conimission in May. 

Forsytu, Walter G., has resigned his posi- 
tion as librarian of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., to accept a position in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

Harpin, Miss Pauline Helm, was on June 
12 re-elected state librarian of Kentucky, for 
the two-year term beginning June, 1902. Miss 
Hardin has served two terms in this office. 


HATHAWAY, Miss Bertha F., Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School, class of 1901, has been 
engaged to reorganize the library of the St. 
Johnsbury (Vt.) Atheneum. 


Miss Julia A., New York State 
1895-96, assistant cataloger at 
Library of Pittsburgh, has 
been made librarian of the Wylie avenue 
branch of this library, this position having 
been left vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Ellen S. Wilson. Miss May L. Prentiss (New 
York State Library School, 1899-1900), for 
some time assistant cataloger at the Bryn 
Mawr College Library, will take Miss Hop- 
kins’ place as assistant cataloger at the Car- 
negie Library. 

Isom, Miss Mary F., Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, classes 1900 and 1go1, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public Library of 
Portland, Ore., recently made free. Miss 
Harriet Gooch, class of ‘98, has been made 
head cataloger. 

Netson, Charles Alexander, of Columbia 
University Library, has received official noti- 
fication that a “diploma of honorable men- 
tion” has been awarded to him for his exhibit 
of the “Catalogue of the Astor Library” at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 

Noyes, Miss Ethel Regina, Pratt Institute 
Library School, class of 1901, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the West Side Branch 
of the University Settlement Library in New 
York City. 

Owen, Miss Esther B., Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, class of 1899, has been engaged 


Pratt Institute 


Hopkins, 
Library School, 
the Carnegie 


as reference assistant in the Hartford Public 
Library, succeeding Miss Grace Child. 
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Rice, Prescott C., for 29 years librarian of 
the Fitchburg (Mass.) Public Library, died 
of pneumonia at his home in Fitchburg on 
Jan. 26. Mr. Rice was born in Natick, Mass., 
April 18, 1846, and had been in charge of 
the library from its beginning with 100 vol- 
umes in a room of the city hall. He had been 
a member of the American Library Associa 
tion since 1887. 


Rockwe.t, Miss Adaline Benson, New 
York State Library School, 1898-99, has been 
appointed assistant librarian at Hampton In 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 


Russett, Miss Florence, Pratt Institute Li 
brary School, class of 1896, has resigned from 
the reference department of the Pratt Institute 
Library, to take charge of the reference de- 
partment of the Trenton (N. J.) Free Public 
Library. 


Wricut, Charles E., Pratt Institute Libra- 
ry School, class of 1897, has resigned his 
position as librarian of the Andrew C arnegie 
Library of Carnegie, Pa., to become assistant 


librarian of the Cincinnati (O.) Public Li- 
brary. 

WueEeter, Miss Florence E., of the Drexel 
Institute Library School, class of 1900, has 


been appointed librarian of the Leominster 
(Mass. ) Public Library. 


Cataloging and Classitication. 


of one 
Pitts- 


CARNEGIE L, OF List 
hundred entertaining biographies. 
burgh, 1902. 20 p. O. 

An excellent annotated list. 


CATALOGING PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. The sub- 
ject of cataloging public documents was well 
presented by Miss Alice C. Fichtenkam, of 
the Office of Documents, in the /ndex and 
Review for last September and October Miss 
Fichtenkam treated separately the cataloging 
of government publications in anatel and the 
making of the “Document catalogue” issued 
under direction of the Superintendent of 
Documents. Her clear and practical state- 
ment of methods and difficulties are of gen- 
eral interest to catalogers. 


The Fitcusurc (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
January contains good short reference lists 
on “Development of song from ballad to 
opera” and “Development of the sonata from 
suite to symphony.” 


The Laurentian Liprary, of Florence 
announces the reproduction in facsimile, un- 
der its direction, of the famous Pisan-Floren- 
tine codex of the Pandects of Justinian, The 
work is in charge of a commission appointed 
by the ministry of Public Instruction, and it 
is estimated that the reproduction of the 
whole manuscript, which consists of 1844 
pages, or with the preface of about 2000 
pages, will be furnished within the next three 
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years, a sheet of 200 plates being published 
quarterly. A specimen of the reproduction 
was issued at the time of the silver wedding 
of King Humbert and Queen Margharita and 
presented to them and to the Emperor of 
Germany. A facsimile of the illumination of 
the binding presented at the royal anniver 
sary will accompany the last sheet of the 
present reproduction. The phototype repro- 
ductions are executed by the firm of Danes, 
of Rome, and the historical and paleographi- 
cal notes will be prepared by the commission 
in charge. The edition consists of 100 num- 
bered copies, of which 70 are offered for sale 
The subscription price is 800 lire (£32, $160), 
payable in 1o instalments (of £3.20, $16) on 
publication of each sheet. The price will be 
raised after publication 


The New Beprorv (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin 
for January contains reference list no. 59 on 
“The cotton industry. textiles and textile in- 
dustries.” 

The New York P. L, Bulletin for January 
contains a check list of the general serial 
municipal documents of Brooklyn contained 
in the library. and “A calendar of the Bar- 
hour papers, 1811-1841,” including letters from 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Van _ Buren, 
and John Quincy Adams. There are also 
printed, from the Duyckinck collection, sev- 
eral letters from Edgar Allan Poe, written in 
1845-49. 

The Pratt Institute Free Lrsrary Co- 
operative Bulletin for January contains the 
first instalment of an excellent full reading 
list on “Richard Wagner and his operas,” 
covering 8 p. 

The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for Jan 
uary, in addition to lists of “best books of 
1901” in several classes of literature, contains 
reading lists on “Russia and England in Cen- 
tral Asia” and “Boots, shoes and leather.” 


The Sprincrietp (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin 
for January prints a first instalment (Abbott- 
Holland) of its revised list of fiction for 
adults. This is based upon the selected list 
published in 1899, and includes a selection 
from the fiction accessions of the past three 
years, as well as “a few of the older books, 
which public demand, or further considera 
tion by the compilers, has made it seem advis- 
able to admit.” Mr. Dana says: “This list 
is probably the shortest list of fiction for 
adults presented to the public by any library 
in the country of the size of this one. We 
venture to think that if omissions and inclu- 
— be both taken into account it is the 
est.” 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York. 
New York State L. Bulletin 68, Novem- 
ber, 1901. Bibliography 32: Biography for 


young people, submitted for graduation by 
Bertha Evelyn Hyatt, B.A. B.L.S., N. Y. 
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Library School, class of 
bany, 1901. p. 38-92. O. 15 ¢ 


This will be useful in the selection ot books 


Books indicate 


16 years old 


dren under 


The Wasuincton County (Md.) F. L., of 


tlagerstown, issues the second, January, num 
ber of its Builetin as a “Teachers’ number 
devoted to a graded reading list on Nature 
study, and to short lists of bool n Kinder 
garten, Pedagogy, School ventilation, hy 
giene, and psyct logy 
Wisconsin ] COMM ) rave 
ling library, series G: Conta 1 group ot 
books relating to t Am i Re uti 


16 (). 


An excellent annotated list, well adapted f 


use in study club courses or in school work 
Bibliograpby. 
City FINANCES. Clow, Frederick R. A com 


parative study of the administration of city 


finances in the United States, with specia 


reference to the budget (/n Publication 
of American Economic Association, N¢ 
vember, 1901.) 

Contains an 8-page list of sources 


“NGLISH ROMANTICISM. Beers, Henry A 
history of English romanticism in the nin 
teenth century. New York, Henry Holt ¢ 
9+-424 p. 12°. 

Contains a bibliography of seven page 


Co. 1900! 


Proressor WILLARD FISKE issues, trom 
Florence, a small pamphlet devoted to “The 
Reverend Lewis Rou, pastor of the French 
Protestant Church, New York City, and the 
missing manuscript of his tract relating to 
chess (1734).” This manuscript is referred 
to in Colden’s “Letters on Smith's History of 
New York,” printed in the New York His 
torical Society collections for 1868, and it 
was described by Mr. Fiske in “The book ot 
the first American Chess Congress” (New 
York, 1859, p. 340-345). This description 1s 
here reprinted. It was for a short time in 
Mr. Fiske’s possession, in 1858-59, but late: 
all trace of it disappeared. Mr. Fiske says 
“For literary-historical purposes it is earnest 


ly desired to ascertain the present where 
abouts of Mr. Rou’s essay. Any informatio: 
in regard to it will be gratefully received b) 


the writer of the sketch, if addressed to th 
librarian of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 


Hunter, William. Fox, R. Hingston. Will 
iam Hunter, anatomist, physician, obstet 


rician (17181783), with notices of hi 


15900 
te 
are intended chiefly for chil 
» 
is 
we 
he 
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friends. London, H. K. Lewis, 1g01. 8+ 

75 p. 8°. 

Contains a bibliography of four pages. 
Livincston, Luther S., comp. American 

book-prices current: a record of books, 

manuscripts, and autographs sold at auc- 
tion in New York, Boston, and Philadel- 

phia, from Sept. 1, 1900, to Sept. 1, 1901, 

with the prices realized. New York, Dodd, 

Mead & Co., 1901. 22+-626 p. 8°. 

The sales of 10,042 lots are recorded in 
this volume, a gain of more than 4000 over 
those listed in the initial volume in 1895. 
MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, Felix. Stratton, 

Stephen S. Mendelssohn. London, J. M. 

Dent & Co., root. 15+ 307 p. 12°. (The 

master musicians. ) 

There are several appendixes which give 
classified and annotated bibliographies — more 
than 50 pages. 

Monopo.ties AND TRUSTS. University of the 
State of New York. New York State L., 
Bulletin 67, October, 1901. Bibliography 
31: Monopolies and trusts in America, 
1895-99; submitted for graduation by Fan- 
ny Borden, B.A., B.L.S., N. Y. State Li- 
brary School, class of 1901. Albany, 1got. 
34 p. O. 10 ¢. 

PorrennerG, Felix. Buchschmuck. (/n West- 
ermanns illustrierte deutsche Monatshefte. 
January, 1902. 91:479-504.) il 
Discusses both interior and exterior book 

decorations—illustrations and bindings, 


Ruove Istanp. Mowry, Arthur May. The 
Dorr war; or, the constitutional struggle in 
Rhode Island; with an introduction by Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart. Providence, R. L, 
Preston & Rounds Co., 1901. 16+-420 p. 
4. 

Contains a 6-page bibliography. 

Samoa AND GuAm. Library of Congress, 
Division of Bibliography. A list of books 
(with references to periodicals) on Samoa 
and Guam; comp. under direction of A. P. 
C. Griffin, chief of Division of Bibliogra- 
phy. Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 1go1. 
54 p. |. O. 

SOCIAL ASSIMILATION. Simons, Sarah E, So- 
cial assimilation. Pt. 2. (/n American 
Journal of Sociology, January, 1902. 7:539- 
556.) 

This article concludes with a 6-page bib- 
tiography. 
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Stupent tire. Sheldon, Henry D. Student 
life and customs. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1901. 22+366 p. 12°. (International 
education series.) 

The selected critical, annotated and classi- 
fied bibliography (pages 307-351) on the stu- 
dent life of colleges and universities, mediz- 
val and modern, is a most valuable feature 
of Dr. Sheldon’s book. Three hundred and 
eighteen titles are included. Although the 
heading reads “Bibliography on student so- 
cieties,” it is in reality a bibliography of stu- 
dent life, as “college athletics” and similar 
headings show. The only criticism to be 
made is that the “small” colleges, outside of 
New England, are practically ignored. 

INDEXES 

The Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 20, 
part 2, 1901, contains a compact and careful 
“General index” to the first 20 volumes of 
that publication. There are two alphabets, 
authors and subjects, followed by an “index 
of biblical passages” and an “index of He- 
brew words.” The index is clearly printed, 
in a neat two-column page, references giving 
volume number in Roman and inclusive pag- 
ing in Arabic numerals. It was prepared by 
Rev. Owen H. Gates, and is also issued in 
separate form. As the Journal publishes only 
original matter the subject index gives a 
good notion of what American biblical schol- 
ars have been writing about during the last 
two decades. The /ournal is issued at the 
subscription price of $3 per year, but sets of 
back volumes (except 1889, not published) 
may be obtained by libraries at $1 per vol- 
ume on application to the Congregational Li- 
brary of Boston. It is indexed in Poole, be- 
ginning with Poole’s vol. 3 


Hnonypms and Pseudonyms. 


Bridgman, Lewis Jesse, is the author of 
“Gulliver's bird book. .. .” 

White, Catharine A., is the author of “A 
brief history of the church ag 

—Catalogue Division, Library of Congress. 


Dumors and Blunders. 


AT THE DELIVERY pDESK.—Diffident school- 
girl asks for “ ‘The fool's dictionary,’ or some 
such title. My teacher says it will help me 
get up a debate.’” Her teacher had referred 
her to “Poole’s index.” 

An Englishman asks for the new book 
“igh and dry,” and is given “D’ri and I.” 

A book called “Sizzenberg” being inter- 
preted proved to be “Citizen Bird.” 

The following note was recently received 
by a delivery desk attendant: “Please send 
me, if in, either ‘A siren’s love’ or ‘Lawyer 
Bell from Boston,’ or ‘She loved but left 
him,’ or ‘Beautiful but poor.’ If none of 
them are in, send a good novel.” 


; 
< 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


= 
FZ, 3 
| 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. ; 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
Libraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET New Yor«x 


fy 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Tas Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 


Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble te 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 


Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 


Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Just Ready. 100 ante Printed for Subscribers Only. 
B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London. 
24 sheets. Scale, 644 inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . . 


The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Su 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu- 
script plan from time to time to be kept up 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands, Water Ways, and River Frontages on the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 
of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 
or destruction. 

The Original Drawing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is hand 
somely reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 
original as a Wall Map or mounted on linenif desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
with leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 

No more than roo copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off. 

A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 


subscribers. 
Prices to Subscribers 
Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 wet. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... . . . «© « «© « G25 wet. 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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HENRY MALKAN, 


Library Department. 


EING in the center of the book market of the country, and having 
correspondents in the principal book markets of Europe, we are able to 
pick up difficult and out-of-the-way books, and can furnish them at prices much 
lower than regular market rates. We make a specialty of procuring these 
books, and having what is probably the most extensive library of bibliography 
in the country, we are in a position to trace the books which are usually 
reported “cannot find” or ‘‘out of print.” We have on hand at present 
a number of Fine Subscription Sets, of which we mention a few: 


DUMAS’ WORKS. 40 vols. Half morocco. Published at $120.00. Net, $65.00. 
BALZAC’S WORKS. 53 volumes. Published at $180.00. Net, $90.00. 


WARNER’S LIBRARY OF WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE. 46 volumes. 
Edition de Luxe. Published at $180.00. Net, $90.00. 


Send for list of Standard Works. 
Quotations furnished sited on ed list of books. 


HENRY MALKAN, 


Feleeiei Broad. =I William St. and 67 Stone St., New York. 


Stron g 


of our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT are 


1. OUR EXPERIENCE, extending over many years and fitting 
us to supply ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles, Editions, and Bindings. 


standard and worthy publications of English and American 
houses than can be found elsewhere in the United States. 


3. OUR SPECIALTY of finding and importing RARE BOOKS— 
duty free—for Libraries. 


4. PROMPTNESS in filling orders, and Satisfactory Prices. 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., : : Chicago 


2. THE STOCK to which we have access, comprising more of the = 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H ns’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and tire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10¢. for prepatd sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFFICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., : 
PACTORY: 240-244 Eighth St.,{ U. 5. A. New York, Chicago, London. 


CHARLES SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of Tur 
Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (**Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and 4 BO. 
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THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER COMPANY 


Make a business of fitting Library and all other 
kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 
This cut shows one of to or more styles they 


make. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER CO., 
65 Randolph St, - -  - CHICAGO 


NOW READY. 


The Annual Literary Index, 1900 


Including Periodicals, American and English ; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with Author-Index, 
Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal Events. Edited by W. lI. 
Fietcuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation of members of the American Library 
Association and of the Library Journal staff. 

Tue Annvat Lrrerary Inpex complements the “Annual American Catalogue" of books, 
by indexing (1) articles in periodicals published during the year of its issue ; (2) essays and book-chapters in composite 
books ; (3) authors of periodical articles and essays; (4) special bibliographies ; (5) authors deceased ; (6) dates of 
principal events during the year. The two volumes together make a complete record of the literary product of the 

** Of great value to all who would keep advised of the topics and writers in the periodical literature of the day. 


—Universalist Quarterl 
“* Good indexing could no further go.""— 7he Nation. 


One vol,, cloth, $3.50, net. 


ADDRESS THE QPPICR OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEBKLY, (P. 0. Box 943, ) 298 Broadway, XN. Y. 
Magazines. I will undertake | BOOKS WANTED. 


MIST any | : A. S. Clark, 174 Fult st N. Y. Cit 
magazine or review published, at a price 


ublished each year, 


Eclectic Magazine, v. 6 (Sept.-Dec., 1845); v. 11 


; | (May-Aug., °47); v. 12 (Sept.-Dec., '47); v. 13 
per copy depending upon its market value, (Jan-Apr.. 48); v. 14 (May-Aug, °48): v. 15 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
- 2, 3, any binding 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied | Bonney, Ed., The Banditti of the Prairies. 
as the production of the periodical press for | Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 
| Photographic Times, July, 1808. 
the last one hundred years. A Business. | hic Tim 
like query with list of wants will be met by Jon. 33, 


a prompt and business-like reply. . . . 


tion of same. 
Badeau, Adam, Military History of U. S. Grant, v. 


| 
| 
| (Sept.-Dec., °48), bound or unbound, or any por- 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


174 Fulton %. ¥. City. | 
A. 4 CLARK, (Opposite St. Paul's.) | ‘‘ The Cottage,” In the Colonia, 20 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
= = = An original set of Birds of America, by John James 


Books ef All Publishers io Audubon, consisting of 4 elegant folio volumes of 
plates, and 5 volumes of text, royal 8°, hf. mor. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, ——————— 
PHARMACY AND ALLIED SCIENCES. SITUATIONS WANTED. 


We have the miscellaneous stock in the country) 
of American and English Books on these subjects. Y OUNG LADY, with experience, wishes position 
in a library. Address A. E. G., care of Lrpra- 


Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 
RY JOURNAL. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


A LADY, experienced in classifying, cataloguing 


ment in public or private library in New York or 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 PF Street, Washington, D. C. 


JOURNAL. 
A YOUNG LADY with degree of A.B., and a stu- 

dent of two years in the Albany Library School, 
with seven years’ subsequent exnerience, would like 
a position. Letters and references. Address D., 
care of Liprary JOURNAL. 
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NEW YORK: p Pil 
27 and 29 West 23d St. ' P| uinam S$ OnS, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.. Ltd. 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experiencein supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in aii Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
ebtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book market of the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelligently. 
We have classified our stock of books and knowledge, FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE, into 
(1) A Standard Library Catalogue of 2500 Books—a model library. 
(2) Semi-Annual Clearance Catalogues of Book Bargains. 
We Make a Specialty of Pricing Lists. 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, a NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty ef the correct arranging and Icttering of works in 
foreign languages. 
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We Say It, and with some emphasis because true, 
Ta! that THE RAPID GUIDE is the best 


and most economical Library Guide in the world. It is sub- 
stantially made of pressed cardboard with metal projection in 
which a removable label is used. It thus provides for the 
exchange of one heading or title for another. THE RAPID 
GUIDE is practically indestructible, although very light in 
weight, There is no pasting, no breaking down, no wearing 
out, no rough edges. It is compact, economical, and was designed 
for the special requirements of the Library. It so far excels 
other known guides as to leave no room for comparison. 

We shall gladly forward a sample of THE RAPID GUIDE 
to any Librarian making the request. 


Also Manufacturers Clarke & Baker, 
Complete Filing Systems, Incorporated, 
Cabinets, Cards, Etc. 280 Broadway, New York. 


BAKER N.Y. 
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